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Faith to Virtue. 

Virtue to Knowledge. 
Knowledge to Self-control. 
Self-control to Patience. 
Patience to Godliness. 
Godliness to Brotherly-kindness. 
Brotherly-kindness to Love. 





I 
Faith to Virtue 


Yea, and for this very cause adding on your part all diligence, in 
your faith supply virtue—2 PET. i, 5. 


HIS monumental passage has been set to the 
key-note of diligence. This throws the entire 
onus of character-evolution on the individual soul. 
The development or arrest of spiritual life is thus 
seen to turn on culture. Here, as everywhere, 
evolution is strictly limited by involution; in other 
words, what we get out will always be proportioned 
to what we putin. The want of diligence is always 
an all-sufficient explanation of failure in business 
life. and it would indeed be strange if the same 
principle did not hold in the life that is spiritual 
and divine. Indeed, the sooner we apply the same 
sound principles of common sense to the affairs of 
the soul that we do to those of ordinary life, the 
better it will be both for ourselves and for those — 
with whom we have to do. To many minds now, | 
as in Peter's day, the idea of faith excludes the 
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idea of effort; that is to say, faith and works are 
presumed to involve mutual contradictions. Instead, 
however, of their being antithetic, they are correla- 
tive; and, like the wings of a bird, or the twin. 
screws of a vessel, they must act in concert in order 
to bring about any forward movement of life. Peter 
places faith at the head of these virtues, because 
it is the genetic quality that gathers them all up 
in embryo, making them all possible by relating the 
soul to the source and fount of all moral excellence. 
That which faith thus makes possible, diligence 
must make actual. 

- These potencies do not unfold automatically and 
without attention and care. When Peter says, ‘In 
your faith supply virtue,’ he is assuming the possession 
of the initial quality. He is taking for granted both 
the existence and the exercise of faith; but he has 
seen sO many spurious and barren varieties, that 
he is exceedingly anxious that the faith of those 
to whom he writes shall be fertilized and rendered © 
fecund. To this end, it must be impregnated with 
certain germinative qualities, so that, striking its 
roots into the unseen, it may find the soil which 
alone can bring them to perfect flower and fruit. 
The common notion of faith is that of a mood or 
attitude rather than an energy. But faith is not 
merely belief or trust, in a passive sense. It is 
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belief in action. It is a process of soul-projection. 
The ancient definition which represents it as the 
‘assent of the mind, the consent of the will, and 
the trust of the heart, is not broad enough to 
cover all the facts. This sets forth merely the 
passive, receptive, and reposeful side of faith. But 
it has an active, energetic, and achieving side to it. 
It possesses a positive projectile power, of which 
this definition takes no account—a power by which 
the senses of the soul are thrust forward into the 
unseen to seek their appropriate stimuli, and from 
which they flash back to consciousness their reports 
of the impressions they have received. 

To keep up this soul-projection, amid the multi- 
tudinous distractions of a busy life in stirring times 
like these, will call for great determination. It will 
draw on all the forces of the will. Rightly construed, 
the life of faith is a warfare; hence the injunction, 
‘Fight the good fight of faith. Now a fight suggests 
foes, and inasmuch as faith has to do with the 
invisible, the inaudible, and the intangible, the visible, 
the audible, and the tangible must be regarded as 
its greatest foes. 

An illustration will perhaps help to make this 
clear. Here, for example, is a telegraph-operator 
in communication with five different provinces, to 
and from which he is continually transmitting and 
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receiving messages. In addition to this connexion, 
let us suppose him to be linked up by cable with 
an oversea country from which communications are 
waiting to come in, and to which he has communica- 
tions awaiting dispatch. But the provincial lines 
are so occupying his attention that the oversea 
correspondence has not a chance. What is he to 
do? Clearly, if he is to get his submarine cable 
to work, and come into correspondence with the 
country oversea, he must switch off the provinces. 
In like manner every man, through the telegraphic 
line of his five senses, is in correspondence with the 
provinces of the material world, from which he is 
continually receiving reports; but there is also an 
oversea world of spiritual being, to which he is 
linked up and related through the line of his 
faith-faculty—a world of sight and sound and 
touch, that is waiting to report itself to the senses 
of the soul. His consciousness, however, is so 
occupied with the receipt and transmission of material — 
messages, that if spiritual communication is to be 
set up, then the material must be switched off. 
The reason for closing one’s eyes in prayer lies 
just here. It is in order that all messages may 
be switched off that would come along the line 
of the optic nerve, and distract the attention from 
the matter in hand. This, too, is why we prefer 
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the silence for the exercises of the soul, that no 
disturbing sound may come along the line of 
the auditory nerve to divert the mind from God 
and things unseen. Thus, as far as possible, by 
‘cutting out’ the provinces, so to speak, do we 
make occasion for the great oversea country to 
get in its messages fresh and warm and living to 
our minds and hearts from the mind and heart of 
God. This then is the ‘fight of faith’—the fight 
for a clear line of communication between the soul 
and God, and this it is that calls for such reinforce- 
ments of the will, that in this struggle the soul 
may hold its own. 

That which is thus wrought into faith in the 
way of will, by drawing on the unseen order, 
issues in manhood’s perfect flower and crown. The 
amount of will-power expressed in our faith 
determines the measure of its efficiency and pro- 
jectility. There is thus kept up a constant circuit 
of exchange. That which goes forth into the 
unseen as faith, returns and re-appears in the seen 
as virtue or manhood. What is known as the 
correlation of forces in the world of physics would 
seem to have its counterpart in the realm of the 
spiritual. In the circle of the physical forces, heat, 
— light, electricity, chemical affinity, magnetism, motion, 
are all interchangeable. Each may produce or be 
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converted into the other. So here, faith passes into 
manhood, manhood into knowledge, knowledge into 
self-control, self-control into godliness, godliness 
into brotherly-kindness, and brotherly-kindness into 
love. Faith is character in the germ. Love is 
character in fruit and flower. 

But, as we have seen, this germ of godly character 
folded up in faith can find the conditions of its 
development only as it roots itself in ‘Him who is 
invisible’ You tell me there is an oak folded up in 
an acorn! Yes, but the acorn must fall into the 
ground. It must lay hold of invisible forces, and 
yoke them up to the service of life. It must strike its 
roots into the stored products of the past, if it is 
to lift its head and display its powers in the living 
present. So with faith. It must run out into the 
invisible if it is to blossom into the visible. The root 
and stem are respectively the invisible and visible 
ends of the same force. The seed is the centre of 
exchange, where invisible forces meet, and by vital 
principles are translated into visible forms of beauty 
and grace. What a seed does for the unseen physical 
forces which hover round it, faith does for the invisible 
forces that are spiritual and divine. Christ likened 
faith to seed—‘If ye had faith as a grain of mustard 
seed.’ Seed is like faith in that it draws on the 
invisible and brings it into view. Where, for example, 
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is next year’s harvest? That it exists there can be 
no manner of doubt, but as yet it is invisible. Some 
of it sleeps in the bosom of the earth; some is 
seething in the boiling cauldron of the sun; some is 
distributed through the mysterious depths of the sea. 
Part of the bread we shall eat twelve months hence is 
at the present moment wandering round the Poles ; 
and all of it is locked up in cupboards of which Time 
holds the keys. What a hopeless work to secure it !— 
were it not for the vital principle that throws a bridge 
across the interval, and, by spanning this gulf, makes 
the invisible and intangible forces of nature a visible 
and concrete loaf of bread. These forces are of no 
use to us unless so translated. 

So with spiritual potencies. Faith takes the mighty 
forces of redemption, and turns them out ‘in loveli- 
ness of perfect deeds more strong than all poetic 
thought.’ Just as the optic nerve reports form and 
colour, and the auditory nerve sound, so the faith- 
nerve reports the visions and the voices of the unseen 
order, of which it is the communicating medium. But 
it is not an unseen order of mere laws and forces with 
which faith has to deal. It is an Unseen Personality 
to whom our personalities are related, from whom 
they have been derived, and with whom they have 
each to do. 

It must not be forgotten that this whole passage, | 
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with all the mighty possibilities which the sweep of 
its circle includes, proceeds on the assumption that 
certain great preliminary and vital transactions have 
taken place between the soul and God. Preparatory 
to this rich evolution there had to be an adequate 
involution. This is not merely assumed by the 
apostle. It is stated. Look at verses I, 2, and 3. 
‘Simon Peter, a servant and apostle of Jesus Christ, 
to them that Zave obtained a like precious faith with 
us in the righteousness of our God and Saviour Jesus 
Christ: Grace to you and peace be multiplied in the 
knowledge of God and of Jesus our Lord; seeing 
that His divine power “ath granted unto us all things 
that pertain unto life and godliness, through the 
knowledge of Him that called us by His own 
glory and virtue. Here, then, everything has been 
preceded by a process of moral adjustment, the 
harmonization of the individual will with the universal, 
and the insertion of a new life-principle which holds 
in its close-shut hand the promise and the potency 
of endless spiritual progression, of ever-growing 


_-Similarity to God. The faith which has been the 


instrumental cause in effecting this adjustment is that 
of the passive order of which we have already 
spoken. 
Now, it is at this point of adjustment that faith 
effects the transition from its merely passive into its 
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active stage. Here it becomes charged with positive 
elements. It is no longer merely receptive, but 
aggressive. The change that takes place in it corre- 
sponds to that which happens to our wills when, 
instead of being merely submissive to the Divine, they 
pass the negative point of self-restraint, and become 
assertive in positive service. They are no longer 
merely dammed back and held in check from wrong, 
but they sweep into new channels that make for God 
and righteousness. They are not chained as captives 
to the chariot-wheels of the divine purpose and 
drawn more or less resistingly along the paths of 
duty, but they are harnessed as steeds of the Lord, 
- swift to work His will. 

It may well be that what thus appears to be 
a twofold process running on concurrently in both 
faith and will, is but a single process with a two- 
fold aspect. Certain it is, that in this matter of 
faith the will has to come into requisition both on 
its passive and active sides. Thus alone can faith 
fulfil efferent as well as afferent functions, so that 
what goes out as faith comes back as force, both 
reaching its object and re-acting on its subject. 

Just as the optic nerve feeds the brain with images | 
of the physical order, so the faith-nerve feeds the 
- soul with visions of the spiritual order. The amount 
of will-power poured into our faith will determine the 
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measure of its efficiency and the richness of its result. 
It is the same in every other department of life. 
Concentration, the power to focus the scattered forces 
of the mind on one point of observation, and the 
faculty of cutting out all disturbing and distracting 
factors, will ever be the measure of a man’s success. 
Deficient will-power is an all-sufficient explanation of 
failure, whether in law, medicine, literature, commerce, 
or trade. If you saw a young fellow of splendid 
ability failing on this account, you would say, ‘In your 
faculty supply will.’ Just as you have seen business 
men fall out of the running through lack of this 
element, so Peter had seen Christian men falling out 
of the Christian race. From this failure he is anxious 
to save them. Hence his rallying word at the close 
of this passage, ‘If ye do these things ye shall never 
stumble.” We live by correspondence with our sur- 
roundings. Indeed, life has been defined by Herbert 
Spencer as ‘correspondence with environment.’ Now, 
the method of correspondence between the soul and 
the environing God is prayer ; but prayer requires a 
conductor, and that conductor or line of communica- 
tion is faith. That is why we read, ‘He that cometh 
unto God must believe that He is, and that He is the 
rewarder of all them that diligently seek Him. But 
the faith-line must not be a dead wire. It must 
quiver with the current of living will. Only thus can 
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it become the conveying medium of our communica- 
tion, and give carrying power to our prayers. = 

Such correspondence means association. Associa- 
tion results in assimilation, and assimilation issues 
in appreciation of the mind and heart of God. These 
are the steps in the orderly process of spiritual 
evolution which is traced by Peter in this passage ; 
and one stands amazed at the psychological insight, 
the philosophical penetration, and the scientific 
accuracy which his teaching reveals. 
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Virtue to Knowledge 


And in your virtue knowledge.—2 PET. i. 5. 


ROM what has been said it will be seen that 
faith, having for its object a Personal God, dis- 

covers Him to the soul, appropriating and transferring 
the moral forces, of which He is the seat and centre, 
from the invisible into the visible, and expressing 
them in terms of character and work. Faith thus 
passes through character into knowledge. This know- 
ledge covers the three great relations of life—God, 
| self, and fellow man. We cannot stay here to work 
these-relations out and show their interdependence ; 
but that there is a beautiful and reciprocal interaction 
between them we shall find before our studies in 
this passage have closed. For the present, however, 
let it be said that when Peter puts virtue, or 
character, before knowledge, he is scientifically 
accurate in his classification. Moral affinity is an 
absolute requirement as an antecedent condition to 
the knowledge of God. It will be remembered how 
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finely Paul insists on this same order in Rom xii. 
‘I beseech you therefore, brethren, by the mercies 
of God, to present your bodies a living sacrifice, holy, 
acceptable to God, which is your reasonable service. 
And be not fashioned according to this world: but 
be ye transformed by the renewing of your mind, 
that ye may prove what is the good and acceptable 
and perfect will of God. The primary idea of the 
word |‘prove’ in this passage is to ‘discern, to 
‘discriminate,’ so that these two great apostles thus 
unite in teaching that to come into affinity with 
God is to evolve an organ of spiritual discernment. 

Here we come upon one of those great universal 
Jaws which embrace in their sweep all minds from the 
' highest to the lowest. Illingworth has finely worked 
out this principle in his Bampton Lecture: Personality, 
fluman and Divine. We cannot know one another 
except through affinity. This is the key which alone 
can give us entry to the sanctities of the human soul. 
With this in our hand we may pass into the holy place 
of personality which no unfriendly foot may profane, 
and whose secrets are screened from vulgar gaze. 
The same great law holds for the Divine. Love, and 
loyalty, and likeness to God will conduct us behind 
the veil into the secret place of His will. ‘The secret 
of the Lord is with them that fear Him, and He will 
show them His covenant.’ That is, He will reveal to 
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them His will. It is not intellectual acuteness, but 
moral discernment, that will admit us to this privilege. 
‘The natural man receiveth not the things of the 
Spirit of God, for they are foolishness unto him, 
neither can he know them, for they are spiritually 
discerned.’ But spiritual discernment is by no means 
enjoyed in an equal degree even by those who are 
citizens of the spiritual realm. Like all other powers, 
it is subject to the law of development. Our know- 
ledge of the kingdom of heaven is derived by methods 
similiar to those by which we become familiar 
with the kingdom of earth. Knowledge of all kinds 
presupposes two things, a subjective perception and 
an objective reality. Of this pair knowledge is the 
product, and its accuracy and extent must always 
depend upon the strength and keenness of our per- 
ceptions on the one hand, and the richness of the field 
in which they work on the other. 

The new-born soul is endowed with eyes and ears 
for the vision and voice of God, and the same prin- - 
ciple of activity which governs the development of 
physical sight and hearing holds with regard to the 
functions of the soul. On our loyalty to this principle 
will our knowledge of spiritual realities depend—in 
other words, ‘virtue’ will become the measure of 
‘knowledge. As surely as ‘faith’ is translated into 
‘character, will character result in richer and fuller 
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accessions to our knowledge of God. Over against 

our spiritual faculties, and answering to them, is a 

world of spiritual being—a world with sights more 

beautiful, harmonies more sweet, relationships more 

enduring, and joys more deep and full than those 

of earth and time. 

“With the growth and development of the spiritual 

life there will come a fuller and more accurate 

knowledge, not only of the spiritual world without, 
but also of that within. A deeper knowledge of 
God will result in a fuller knowledge of self, and a 
clearer perception of duty; for all duty springs 

necessarily out of the relations subsisting between 
the human and the divine. The first grand necessity 
in order to the perception and performance of duty is 
unswerving loyalty to these relations. ‘In our virtue’ 
we must ‘supply knowledge.’ Conscience must be 
instructed. It can be trained to the most delicate 
moral appreciations. It can be rendered as keenly 
sensitive to spiritual impressions as the trained eye 
or ear to physical light or sound. Conscience is 
God’s witness set in every man. It is localized Deity 

Consequently, wherever men have been loyal to their 
moral instincts, they have been found responsive to 
the message of Christ. ‘Every one that is of the 
truth; says Christ, ‘heareth My voice” This became 
the principle of selection in the choice of His disciples ; 
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not intellectual smartness, but moral simplicity and 
rectitude. The evidence of His divinity came not 
along the mental, but the moral plane, and only 
to those who were dwelling on that plane was the 
revelation vouchsafed. Asa matter of fact, He could 
reveal Himself only to the developed organ of moral 
consciousness. This is why men’s estimate of Jesus 
has always been a test of their moral fitness, a key to 
their moral development, and thus a reflex judgement 
on their moral character. The men who knew Christ, 
who recognized Him as divine in the days of His 
flesh, were men who had been possessed with a 
passion for truth and righteousness, men who had not 
tampered with their moral instincts. These men had 
qualified themselves to receive Him, and by this right 
of moral fitness had obtained ‘authority to become 
the sons of God.’ Any man to-day who is seeking, 
through loyalty to the truth he knows, to know more, 
who is seeking, through fidelity to the light he has, to 
reach the Sun of Righteousness, will not be allowed 
to seek in vain. He is tracking unerringly the ray to 
its source, and the path of a sunbeam back from the 
optic nerve to the sun is not more direct than the 
track from the light of conscience within to the God 
of conscience beyond. ‘For He is the light that 
lighteneth every man that cometh into the world.’ 
Just as the optic nerve must be fed with light if it 
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is to retain its functions in full and accurate working, 
so conscience, which is the eye of the soul, must be 
fed with moral light, if its capacity is to be developed 
for discriminating and appreciating truth. If we play 
tricks with it, we shall become the victims of illusion. 
If we are loyal to it, then no false beacon will ever 
succeed in leading us astray. The man who is true 
himself will always discern truth. He will carry about 
with him an unerring test and criterion. If, however, 
he be false, then by an inevitable law there will set in 
‘strong delusion, so that he will believe a lie.” If 
‘the light of the body is the eye,’ then the light of the 
soul is conscience. But moral light, like physical, is 
_capable of deflection, and is affected by the medium 
through which it passes. Hence the same principle 
of perversion which makes evil appear good makes 
good appear evil. Thrust a straight rod into a vessel 
of water, and immediately by refraction of light it will 
appear bent. This, however, is not all. The self- 
same water which makes a straight rod appear bent 
will make a bent one appear straight. So moral 
light can be bent, and even broken. 

Let us suppose that we have taken a white ray 
of light, passed it through a prism, and broken it 
‘up into its seven-fold beauty. We have produced 
a very splendid effect, but in doing so we have 
absolutely destroyed our ray for all purposes of 
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discrimination in the matter of colour. We can 
no longer. use it for judging purposes. A series 
of experiments recently conducted for the purpose 
of ascertaining the effect of studying colour in 
other than white light has yielded some interesting 
results. The experiments were conducted at the 
request of the writer by one of the best-known 
medical men in the Australian Commonwealth. 
He had placed before him a number of colours 
which he and his daughter observed through a ruby 
medium. The following are the results—the colours 
in the first column represent what the objects appeared 
to the doctor’s eye, those in the second what they 
appeared to his daughter’s eye, and those in the 
third what the colours really were: 


Red Pink Green 
Black Grey Black Blue 
Light Red Fawn Yellow 


and so on through sixteen different colours which ~ 
the ruby medium plunged into bewildering con- 
fusion. We are not dealing just now with the 
question of personal equation in the matter of 
judgement, though that would open up an ex- 
ceedingly interesting discussion. Let it be sufficient 
to say, however, that from these experiments, which 
any one may conduct for himself, it is clear that 
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it is only in white light that colour can be accurately 
discriminated. 

The writer recently heard two ladies disputing 
one evening as to whether a certain colour was 
blue or green. The dispute waxed warm, and 
terminated in each of the fair ones holding her 
own opinion; but the sole reason for there being 
any dispute at all was because the question was 
being discussed in twilight. Had they looked at 
it in the white light of day, it would have settled 
itself. The reason we are perplexed so frequently 
lies just here, that we walk in moral twilight. ‘Let 
us walk in the light as He is in the light, and 
the moral colour and quality of our actions and 
purposes will stand clearly revealed. It is only 
in the white light of purity and loyalty to truth 
that moral issues can be differentiated and dis- 
cerned. The refracting medium of our imperfect 
characters tends so to break up the white light 
of conscience that we grow morally confused. It 
is only as the blessed Spirit of God conducts us 
behind the distorting media of our own wrongful 
conduct and depraved desires that the white light 
within blends with the white light above and beyond, 
and so becomes the radiant witness for truth that 
can neither be corrupted nor bribed. ee 

This knowledge of God and duty is not merely 
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an intellectual acquisition to be enjoyed, but a 
moral dynamic to be expressed in life and turned 
to practical ends. If we are taken up into this 
Mount of Transfiguration, it is not that we may 
abide there in rapt contemplation, but that we may 
descend with increased power to dispossess the 

|_ demons of the plain. The peril of our day is not 
that of over-contemplation. Our intercourse with 
the unseen is too brief and intermittent. More 
frequent correspondence would lead us to a deeper 
and fuller knowledge of the divine will, both for 
ourselves and for the world. We should then view 
things ‘with larger other eyes, with a diviner hope, 
with a broader charity. We should see that, in 
spite of all appearances, the divine purpose is 
achieving itself in human affairs, running like a 
golden thread through all the courses of the suns, 
through all the sands of time, and through all the 
changes of history, to issue at last in the home- 
bringing of all God’s wandering children to the 
warmth and plenty of His house. This vision 
would give poise to our characters, it would give 
us patience in the face of disappointed expectation 
and baffled hope; it would allay the inflammation 
of life, placing its cooling hand upon our heated 
spirits and hushing them into peace. 
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Knowledge to Self-control 
And in your knowledge, self-control.—2 PET. i. 6, 


ET us now see how the strength and beauty 

of moral character, with all the energies 

that are folded up in the word ‘virtue,’ and the 
spiritual discernment that is involved in the word 
‘knowledge,’ call for the further addition of ‘self- 
control.’ The faith that links a man up vitally 
with the source and centre of all spiritual energy 
has a twofold direction. It has a root-end and a 
shoot-end—a mystical and a practical side. Through 
bringing man into correspondence with the widest 
possible relations, it puts him in the way of acquiring 
the widest possible experience. Here, then, are 
the factors that so far have emerged in this evolu- 
tionary process. First, Faith, establishing connexion 
between the soul and God; secondly, Power, in 
the sense of virtue or virile manhood ; and thirdly, 
Knowledge, in the sense of spiritual discernment. 
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But knowledge and power are not set before us as 
ends in themselves, and as worthy of being sought 
for their own sake. They must be reduced to 
practical service, and directed to a worthy goal; 
for unless they issue in a well-regulated life, they 
do not justify their possession. What, for example, 
is the use of knowing the laws of physics, chemistry, 
electricity, or sanitation, unless we line up with 
their behests? The consciousness of having known 
better when we went astray only gives an added 
bitterness to the penalty which disobedience entails. 
It may be perfectly true that, in exacting her 
penalties, Nature makes no distinction between 
sins of ignorance and those that are committed 
against the clearest light, so that fire will burn 
the unwitting child as readily as it will the knowing 
but neglectful man; but in the case of the man, 
in addition to the physical torment that sets in, 
there is the sense of folly and self-reproach at not 
having turned knowledge to better account. We 
are justified in giving the largest interpretation to 
the term ‘knowledge’ which occurs in our text. All 
knowledge is inter-related, although the links may 
not always be visible. Hence Tennyson, with that 
fine insight which was always piercing to the heart 
of things, discerned in the little flower an epitome 
of both God and humanity :— 
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Flower in the crannied wall, 

I pluck you out of the crannies ; 

I hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 
Little flower—but zf I could understand 
What you are, root and all, and all in all, 
I should know what God and man is. 


But if God and man can be thus construed through 
the knowledge of Nature, by how much more can 
both man and Nature be construed through the 
knowledge of God! Ourselves and all we see are 
but projections of the divine into the sphere of 
history; and never were we on safer ground in 
inferring the attributes of the worker from the 
quality of his work, than in the case of the Infinite 
_ Personality of whom the things that we see are 
‘merely the flowing and ever-changing robe. This 
possibility of knowing God through Nature is 
employed by the apostle Paul to give a final and 
fatal blow to the theory that the ignorance of the 
heathen is an excuse for godless licence and un- 
regulated desire. Where knowledge is possible, 
ignorance is culpable; hence says the apostle, ‘ The 
wrath of God is revealed from heaven against all 
ungodliness and unrighteousness of men, who hold 
down the truth in unrighteousness; because that 
which may be known of God is manifest in them ; 
for God manifested it unto them.’ From all this 
it is clear that knowledge completes itself only as 
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it passes into wisdom and crystallizes into conduct ; 
while power justifies its exercise only as it becomes 
the servant of knowledge, and is directed to high 
and worthy ends. 

Now, what is the high and worthy end toward 
which this evolution moves, and which is translated 
in our text ‘temperance,’ or, as the revisers have 
it in the margin, ‘self-control’? Does it not look 
like an anti-climax? Is it merely for this that 
we have been led along to so lofty a peak?—for 
this that we have been urged to correct belief, to 
the knowledge of duty, to the instruction of con- 
science, and to the training of our powers to 
catch the voice and vision of God? Is this wondrous 
evolution of character, with its consequent spiritual 
discernment, to have no nobler, no more adequate 
field in which to display its powers—is it to issue 
into nothing greater or grander, than mere self- 
control, and is this the all-justifying end to which 
power is to be directed and knowledge applied? 
Now, I would not say a single word that would 
seem to depreciate self-control, even in its narrowest 
sense, of regulating the bodily appetites and desires, 
Any one who can speak of it contemptuously in 
this regard has never measured its importance, either 
for the individual or the State. At the same time 
it must be said that nothing could have been farther 
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from Peter’s mind than the idea of self-control in 
a merely bodily sense. To give it this interpretation 
would be to give too narrow and impoverished a 
range to the apostle’s thoughts. He has long ago 
in his thinking left this stage far behind. We must 
look for a larger and deeper meaning in his words. 
Otherwise we must believe the train of his reasoning 
to have suddenly reversed its gear and run back to 
its starting-point, an assumption which is hardly 
to be entertained. If we look back for a moment 
at the sweep of his thought, we shall see that those 
to whom he wrote this epistle had evolved past the 
stage of ordinary self-control. The fact is, that the 
whole passage is related to service, and keyed to the 
note of diligence. It is not a question of controlling 
the forces of the old life, but those of a new. 
Look at it for a moment under cover of an illus- 
tration. When Franklin discovered electricity, he 
introduced a new force into human history. But this 
new force, with all its tremendous possibilities, re- 
quired to be understood before it could be safely 
handled. The Jaws of its conduction, induction, and 
insulation had to be ascertained, if it were to be 
successfully yoked to the service of man, and applied 
to the work of the world. So with spiritual power. 
Faith becomes the conductor, through which a new 
force passes into our lives. We have to study its 
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laws and the conditions of its working, because we 
are responsible for its legitimate use. It becomes a 
stewardship for which we are made personally account- 
able. Peter saw the temptations to which its trustees 
would be exposed when faced by the awful problems 
of evil, and the wrongs that oppress mankind. The 
temptation is often strong to the social reformer 
to let himself go, to fling himself against the moral 
abuses of his time, and by unwise word and deed 
retard instead of hastening the kingdom of God. 
Instances of misdirected zeal on the part of those 
whose purity of intention cannot be questioned might 
unfortunately be multiplied from the annals of the 
Christian Church. Numerous examples could be 
quoted to prove that even moral power, unless con 

trolled, may work immoral ends. Elijah, John the 
Baptist, the apostles James and John, and even 
Christ Himself, had to face this peril. The first- 
named had let himself go at Carmel in the slaughter 
of the priests of Baal; and the lesson of Horeb was 
intended to show, that not by the forces of wind and 
earthquake and fire, but by the still small voice 
of love, were men to be won back to loyalty. The 
human heart is to be subdued into allegiance, not 
by storm of passion and invective, but by a tenderness 
that never grows peevish, by a self-governing de- 
votion that will suffer and even die that it may save. 
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From what we have said, it will be seen that self- 
control must not be taken to mean the mere fastening 
back or shutting off of power. Control does not 
mean cancellation or destruction, but direction. The 
word of the text is as far from the J/adssez-faire or 
let-alone policy as it is from the fiery and fanatical 
frenzy that periodically runs amuck against the evils 
of society, and seeks to effect the conversion of the 
world by a brilliant coup de main. Self-restraint 
is consistent with the most strenuous and sustained 
opposition to the forces of wrong. Peter, of all men, 
would never have suggested the quenching of those 
moral enthusiasms with which men in every age 
have flung themselves into the fight, and died for 
liberty and faith. He himself was nothing if not 
impulsive ; but he had been disciplined by experience 
into the conviction that he could serve his Master’s 
cause in a much more effective way than by lopping 
off His enemies’ ears. Christ’s rebuke to Peter did 
not mean that he was to crush down and kill his 
ardent zeal for righteousness, but to place it under 
wise restraint, so that, instead of leaping out of its 
scabbard and flourishing round like a tyro’s sword, 
to the menace alike of friend and foe, it might 
gather up all its, forces and steadily focus them to 
the most effective and far-reaching ends. 

It is a shallow interpretation that makes control 
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synonymous with inertia. A train travelling at the 
rate of seventy miles an hour may be under as 
perfect control as one that is moving at the rate 
of ten ; indeed, as even a child may be made to see, 
it is with the highest speed that the power of control 
finds its fullest expression. This seems to be the 
root-idea of the apostle’s teaching, and herein he 
affirms a principle that governs the administration of 
all power in all realms. Christ shows, in the parable 
of the unjust steward, that only he who is faithful in 
the control of material wealth is worthy of being 
trusted with that which is spiritual. But wealth is 
only one of the many forms of power, so that the 
teaching appears to be, that until a man has acquired 
self-control in the administration of power in its 
lower forms, the higher will not be committed to his 
hands. This is a safe and sound principle which 
universal common sense will readily endorse. If a 
man cannot manage one horse, you are not likely 
to trust him with a pair. If he is incompetent to 
manage a stationary engine, you are not likely to 
place the control of a locomotive in his hands. 
Similarly, it is not until a man has acquired self- 
control on the lower levels of power that the higher 
potencies of the spiritual realm can be entrusted 
to his care. 

Does not this suggest one reason at least why the 
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Church in so many of her branches is deficient in 
driving power? It is not that the forces of the 
spiritual realm are either depleted or unavailable, but 
that they are simply withheld till she can be safely 
trusted with their use. How often has it happened 
in her history that, when this power has been 
bestowed, it has had to be withdrawn, through 
being degraded to secular and material ends, and 
employed to gratify her lust for dominion and dis- 
play! With churches as with individuals the point 
of power is always the point of peril, and hence the 
necessity for its wise control. We have each our 
sphere of power, and the measure of our power is the 
measure of our responsibility. To have it well in 
‘hand, yoked to great purposes and directed to noble 
ends, this is the ideal. Power has been bestowed for 
use, and not to use is to lose. It is the one thing 
which by spending we increase. Let there be no 
undue haste; for where there is hurry there is worry, 
and where there is worry there is waste. ‘But he 
that believeth shall not make haste.’ The cure for all 
our restlessness and feverish anxiety is a calm, strong 
trust in God; and so our self-control runs back, 
through knowledge and virtue, to faith in Him with 
whom ‘one day is as a thousand years, and a 
thousand years as one day. Where there is no faith 
there is no self-control, because there is no unification 
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of the powers. Faith unifies; doubt distracts and 
divides, as its very derivation indicates, and by divid- 
ing the mind it halves the force. We shall be 
frequently tempted, in view of the great social and 
moral problems of the age, to lose either our heads in 
optimistic visions of an immediate millennium of 
legislative reform, or our hearts in pessimistic reflec- 
tions on the uselessness of all effort for the uplifting 
of the race. But, avoiding both these extremes, and 
with a firm, bright faith in the power of the gospel of 
Christ— 


Let us stand to our work and be brave, certain of sword 
and of pen, 

Who are neither children nor gods, but men in a world of 
men. 


The day of final victory may be distant, but it is 
coming. The world grows better, diviner, humaner ; 
and the hour is speeding on when we shall indeed 


Ring in the valiant man and free, 
The larger heart, the kindlier hand ; 
Ring out the darkness of the land, 

Ring in the Christ that is to be. 
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Self-control to Patience 
In your self-control, patience.—?, PET. i. 6. 


E have construed self-control in this passage 
as relating, not to the region of the bodily 
desires, nor yet to the realm of mental processes, but 
to the sphere of spiritual work. For precisely the same 
reason we interpret the word ‘patience’ as having 
regard not so much to the world of passive suffering 
as to that of active service, though of course it must 
be held to cover both realms. The working of the 
apostle’s mind seems to be in this wise—a firm, / 
bright, working faith in the moral government of 
God, and in the ultimate triumph of righteousness, 
girds the soul with quiet strength, and constitutes the 
ground of self-control; while the exercise of self- 
control in the very teeth of adverse circumstance 
issues in that reposefulness of spirit, that fine poise 
of disposition, which the word patience connotes. ; 
The word translated ‘ patience’ stands for something 
more than a merely negative quality. It is charged 
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with positive elements. It is a term which covers a 
group of progressively related ideas. It indicates a 
process of evolution rather than a fixed condition or 
state. Hence, we find the apostle James urging us 
to ‘let patience have her perfect work, that we may 
be perfect and entire, lacking in nothing. The impli- 
cation is that patience is the most difficult of all the 
graces to attain. It is the crowning and completing 
grace. In the garland of the Christian virtues it 
is the fairest and most fragrant flower. 

But if patience were difficult of attainment in 
James’s time, and in the slow-going and monotonous 
East, what is to be said about it in the swiftly 
moving times in which our lot is cast? Ours is a 
life of feverish haste and breathless competition ; a 
life over-sensitive to irritation—ill-balanced and out 
of tune. Medical men assure us that the majority 
of our modern diseases are neurotic, they are nerve 
troubles. We are always on stretch; we live too 
intensely, and under the strain our nerves break 
down. This is as far as the ordinary medical man 
can push his inquiry after causes, but that the cause 
lies deeper than nerves every thoughtful man will at 
once perceive. It dwells in the region of spirit. It 
is not the pace that kills, but the worry that begets 
the pace, and the worry springs out of distrust. 
Where there is perfect confidence, there is perfect 
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calm; but in the absence of trust there can be no 
patience, for patience is the child of trust. The 
modern spirit of unrest, when rightly diagnosed, is 
found to yield moral as well as mental elements. It 
is a matter of heart as well as of brain. In its last 
analysis it is a deeply spiritual question. Of course 
it is consoling to conscience to be assured that our 
irritability of temper and snappishness of tone are 
entirely a question of nerves or digestion, and that 
all we need is a tonic or a change of air; but the 
truth is that the tonic we need is one that will brace 
our moral system, and the change of air that we 
supremely require is the atmosphere of private 
prayer. 

Dr. Hyslop, the well-known brain-specialist, in his 
paper read before the British Medical Association, 
gave a remarkable testimony to the value of prayer 
as a preservative of the mind against insanity, and 
as a remedy for the insane. These are his words: 
‘As an alienist, and one whose whole life has been 
concerned with the sufferings of the human mind, I 
would state that, of all the hygienic measures to 
counteract disturbed sleep, depression of spirits, and 
all the miserable sequels of a distressed mind, I would 
undoubtedly give the first place to the simple habit of 
prayer. Let the child be taught to believe in an 
anthropomorphic God the Father, or in an all- 
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pervading medium of guidance and control, or in 
the integrity of a cosmic whole, with its transmuta- 
tions, evolutions, and indestructibility. It matters 
little, for they all lead in the same direction. Let 
there but be a habit of nightly communion, not as a 
mendicant, nor repeater of words more adapted to 
the tongue of a sage, but as a humble individual who 
submerges or asserts his individuality as an integral 
part of a greater whole. Such a habit does more to 
clean the soul and strengthen the spirit to overcome 
mere incidental emotionalism than any other thera- 
peutic agent known to me. There can be no 
manner of doubt that the soul that cuts itself off 
from communion with the unseen, and lives its life 
wholly within the sphere of the present, with no past 
upon which to improve, and no future upon which 
to draw for inspiration, must become dwarfed, 
crippled, and starved. The man who believes in 
God, and is in constant and conscious correspon- 
dence with spiritual realities, is able to put every 
ounce of his force into his work, instead of wasting 
it out in worry. 

There is nothing which so strains and drains the 
vital forces as the fear of what to-morrow holds in 
store. The apostle James shows that the patience 
of the farmer springs out of his confidence in the 
steadfastness of Nature. He has faith in the wheeling 
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seasons, in the laws of growth, in the chemistries 
of earth and air, of light, and heat, and moisture. 
Having ploughed and sown, he patiently waits. He 
knows that he cannot hasten things by impatience. 
The dark days of autumn, the soaking rains of 
winter, the spring sun, the summer heat—these he 
must wait for; and wait he does, filling in the time 
with preparation for the housing and disposal of the 
golden grain. 

This faith in the permanence of the physical era 
of Nature gives calmness and confidence to the spirit, 
and reflects itself in the character. A people who 
lived under a system of caprice and uncertainty, 
not knowing what was going to happen next, could 
never become reposeful. They would have no 
sense of security; and life can never become or 
achieve its best, unless set free from fear, and lived 
under the recognized reign of law. It is the awful 
majesty of unchanging and unchangeable law that 
makes for depth of character and repose of spirit. 
In precisely the same way, faith in the steadfastness 
of the moral order will make for patience, in view 
of the slow process of moral evolution, and give 
peace of mind and heart. 

If a man believes that the moral realm is simply 
a chaos vast and void, where wrong is as likely 
_to win as right, where one has to trust to chance, 
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and not to principles, for securing the results of 
his toil, where reaping does not necessarily follow 
sowing, and where, even when it happens to do so, 
there is no assurance of like producing like, then he 
is beset with uncertainty, and finds no adequate 
inspiration for lofty and sustained endeavour. On 
the other hand, a calm, strong faith in God and in 
the security of the moral order will put the promise 
of the future into his hands, delivering him from the 
doubts that cut the nerve of effort, from the fears 
that breed despair. Like Moses, we can endure only 
as ‘seeing Him who is invisible’ We must be 
delivered from the thraldom of the visible. If we 
judge by appearances we shall lose all heart and 
hope. But ‘the kingdom of God cometh not by 
observation, or, as the margin reads, ‘not with 
outward show’; not with boom of cannon nor with 
beat of drum—but it comes! If you doubt it, you 
will lose hope in it, and if you lose hope, you will 
delay it. Believe in it, and you will hasten it. Peter © 
was not writing at random when he said, ‘ Looking for 
and hastening the coming of the day of God.’ It 
is this high expectancy, this daring hope in the 
face of disappointment, that fulfils its own golden 
prophecies. It is this hope that feeds the flower 
of patience, and keeps it fresh and fragrant amid 
the hot and dusty ways of life. By this hope we 
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are saved from haste and waste; ‘but hope that is 
seen is not hope: for who hopeth for that which he 
seeth? But if we hope for that which we see not, 
then do we with patience wait for it. 

The cure for impatience, then, lies in cultivating 
such a God-consciousness as will set the soul free 
from the tyranny of the merely temporal order. By 
relating it to Him with whom ‘one day is as a 
thousand years, and a thousand years as one day,’ 
the soul acquires a telescopic view. It is this 
telescopic view which requires to be cultivated, and 
which alone can come in as a corrective to the 
epicurean temper that lives only for the day, and 
provides neither atmosphere nor outlook for the soul. 
Just as the eye must be fed on distance if it is to 
retain its powers of accommodation, so the soul must 
be fed on the eternities if it is to throw off the thraldom 
of time and win the freedom of the universe for the 
stroke of its mighty wing. 

Recently the discovery of a new planet has been 
announced ; another world has been added to the 
solar system. Until this latest discovery it was 
thought that Neptune was the most distant of our 
planetary brothers, but here is another and un- 
suspected member of the family, revolving at a 
distance of six thousand million miles from the sun, a 
planet whose orbit is so vast that it takes some three 
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hundred and thirty years to accomplish a revolution 
round the sun which we, in our small way, achieve 
in three hundred and sixty-five days. How many 
more children our old sun has depending upon him 
for support we do not know, but we are gradually 
coming to the consciousness of our numerous rela- 
tives, and we are coming to it through the conquest 
of the ever-increasing distances which the telescope 
is bringing into manageable range. Without the 
telescope we could, of course, witness the nightly 
splendour of the starry skies, but we should be blind 
to the belt of Saturn, to the moons of Jupiter, to the 
mysterious markings of Mars—blind to all the burning 
brilliance of a thousand gleaming suns which its use 
has brought into view. 

Now, what the discovery and development of the 
telescope have done for physical vision, the develop- 
ment of moral character does for spiritual vision. It 
extends our range. It puts new worlds within our 
ken. What the telescope does in narrowing distance 
and bringing within our field of vision that which 
is far off in space, that the organ of moral conscious- 
ness and appropriation is doing with what is far off 
in time. Or to put it another way, the eye of science 
is telescopic as to miles, the eye of faith as to years. 
Thus it is that the patience of our text—which, as 
we have seen, is the out-flowering of faith through 
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virtue, knowledge, and self-control—can afford to 
wait; it brings the future forward and feeds upon it. 
It so forecasts the years as to find in loss a gain to 
match. 

But ‘he that lacketh these things, says Peter, ‘ is 
blind, and cannot see afar off.’ Literally translated, 
that is to say he is myopic, or short-sighted, instead 
of being telescopic, or far-sighted. He is blind to the 
possibilities of the human spirit and to the power of 
the Divine ; blind to all the majestic forces that are 
everywhere and always making for the moral and 
social uplifting of the race; blind to the redeeming 
purpose that is destined to issue in the reconciliation 
of all hostilities and the harmonization of all discords, 
whether of things in heaven or things on earth. 
What wonder that a soul thus blind should be im- 
patient of delay and bankrupt of hope! The fact 
is that patience presupposes a future on which to 
draw, and for whose unfolding it calmly waits. 

Waiting for the future, however, must not be con- 
founded with inactivity in the present. On the 
contrary, it is the patient soul that can put all its 
strength into the present; and for the very reason 
that it holds the future in such certitude, it can so 
operate upon it as to give it a present value, Patience, 
then, instead of being the indolent waiting for ‘ some- 
thing to turn up, contributes to the strenuous effort 
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which makes the turning-up a moral certainty. It is 
calm and strong, because confident that the times and 
seasons are not handed over to lawlessness or caprice, 
and that there can be no failure of crops in the moral 
world. It knows that though the winter wind may 
sweep the land, and all the outlook be locked in the 
icy grasp of an Arctic death, yet, in spite of all appear- 
ances, beneath the white pall there already stirs the 
promise and the potency of coming spring. It is 
this sure and certain hope in the immortality of our 
work which gives a leaping energy to its performance. 
This is the quality that determines its reproductive- 
ness. It charges it with the vital element which 
secures its fertility. It impregnates it with the germ 
that the moral seasons will yet unfold into flower and 
fruit. Such patience of hope becomes creative of 
that which it expects. It practically answers its own 
prayers and fulfils its own prophecies. Here is one 
of those universal principles applicable to all classes 
of work. Believe implicitly in the thing you have 
in hand, work it without a doubt as to its issue, and 
whatever you dare, you will do. All doors are ready 
to fly open to the man who has the audacity to 
believe. Dare to believe, and the very daring will 
bring about the combination that will enable you to 
grasp the handle of opportunity and turn the lock of 
circumstance. 
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This it is that constitutes the difference between 
the successful and the unsuccessful man. It is not 
mere ability. There are thousands of able men who 
have not commanded success. They have lacked this 
one thing needful—combination—that co-ordination 
which comes of confidence, that focusing of the faculties 
to the burning-point of achievement which faith alone 
can bring about. Given this, the issue is a foregone 
conclusion. Patience in the case of such a man is 
simply the outcome of his assurance that the inevit- 
able logic of circumstance will make the future play 
into his hands. He does not question or guess—he 
knows. His faith in the moral order is as implicit as 
in that of the physical. He can afford to wait. The 
times*may seem to be against him, but he knows that 
the eternities are on his side. Indeed, he not only 
can afford to wait, he prefers to wait. Just as the 
horticulturist would rather his trees should observe 
the seasons than break into untimely bloom, so he 
prefers to await ‘the times and the seasons which 
the Father hath set within His own authority” He 
would not move forward by a single moment the 
clock of history, because he has entered into the 
kingdom and patience of Him who could calmly 
wait amid all the pressure of His friends, amid all 
the tumult of His foes, and say, ‘Mine hour is not 
yet come.’ 
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This is the true test of strength and courage; to 
be able to wait without fret or fume, to be conscious 
of power, and full of enthusiasm for the right, and yet 
to withhold from striking until the blow will be most 
effective ; to have burning words to utter, but to hold 
them back because the moment is not yet ripe—this 
is ever the sign of the strong man; not the letting 
of oneself go in paroxysms of passion against 
the evils of society, or in outbursts of indignation 
that only subtract from one’s real power, without 
adding to the cause of virtue, or redressing social 
wrongs. 

Patience, then, is the power to wait, and to wait 
without worry. It is not indifference. On the 
contrary, it is coupled with the deepest passion for 
righteousness, and is keyed to the highest strain of 
expectancy ; but it holds itself in till the opportune 
moment, so that every ounce of its strength may 
express itself in work, instead of running to waste in 
worry and words. 

But this sublime self-repression, this daring hope in 
the face of defeated purpose and shattered plan, is the 
fruit of faith. Life is full of disappointment and 
disillusion, and faith alone can give it patience when its 
schemes miscarry and its hopes lie dead. This strange 
buoyancy, this belief in the ultimate triumph of right, 
this unquenchable hope in the face of disaster, and 
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even when the lie is repeatedly thrust into the throat 
of expectation, comes alone to the soul that has 
pushed its way through the veil of the visible, and 
caught the voice and vision of the great Unseen. 
This is not a question of temperament or disposition. 
It is a question of spiritual attainment that is within 
reach of usall. That we are impatient is a sign of im- 
maturity, and that we are immature is due to unbelief. 
This lovely flower of patience cannot unfold in an 
atmosphere exhausted of trust. It must feed on faith. 
Such a faith holds the future in fee ; it extends the 
horizons to infinity, and brings in the calmness of the 
eternities to allay the irritations and cool the fevers of 
earth and time. Give a man an eternal future upon 
which to reckon and operate, and you straightway 
reduce the haste and urgency of his life—you remove 
the necessity for the breathless pace at which he 
moves. Show him that he is other than the child 
of time, that his home is in the eternities, and that 
his destinies are linked with the years of the Most 
High, and you have delivered him from the thraldom 
of this petty planet, and given him the freedom of the 
universe. Henceforth, instead of being geocentric 
or earth-centred, he is theocentric or God-centred. 
Finding his true place in the circle of the divine 
relations, he is henceforth bound to the motions of a 
vaster orbit, and moves calmly and majestically to 
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the music of the skies. This at once arms him 
with quiet patience, and girds him with titanic 
strength to fight the battles of God. 

By thus presupposing a future for which it waits 
and works, patience is enabled to turn the coming 
days to present account. Just as the heir to great 
estates, although still under age, is permitted to draw 
upon his coming possessions for present use, so 
patience, by anticipating the increment of the years, 
not only renders the present endurable, but increases 
to infinity its reproductive power. A moment’s 
consideration will reveal that all the work of the 
world, whether in science, in art, in literature, in 
manufacture, or in agriculture, has been done under 
the inspiration of the future. Take away the future, 
and you cut the sinews of effort. It is not yesterday, 
but to-morrow, that supplies the working energy of 
the world. As truly as the mill will never grind with 
the water that is past, so the machinery of to-day can 
never be run with the spent forces of yesterday. It 
is the onrushing future that supplies the dynamic of 
the present. None of us is working for the past, and 
unless the world were assured of to-morrow, all the 
multiplied industries of her vast civilization would 
come to a stand. Clearly then, anything that can 
add to the future, by so much adds to the available 
forces of the present. What the grace of patience 
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does is to extend to infinity the area of the future, so 
that, instead of making it coterminous with the 
grave, it makes it concurrent with all the years of 
God. Patience thus immeasurably heightens the 
value of life as a working force, by putting an eternal 
future before it. Manifestly life must gather in rich- 
ness and power in proportion as the field is made 
more spacious into which it plays its activities, and 
on which it draws for its inspirations to achieve and 
endure. But if patience is to have her perfect work, 
she must be assured not only of a future which is 
eternal, but of a Personality who is infinite. Mere 
extensions of time and space are not sufficient to 
reduce the inflammation of life and clothe the soul 
with quietness and peace. Mere reaches of infinite 
distance and ranges of timeless years would of them- 
selves only appal the soul, and smite the imagination 


with shuddering awe. All lovers of literature are™ | 


familiar with Richter’s Dream of the Universe. You 
remember how, with a mighty angel for guide, he was 
launched without sound or farewell upon the infinite 
deeps of space. With the solemn flight of angel- 
wings they passed through Saharas of darkness, 
through wildernesses of death separating worlds of 
life and light. On and on they flew, through starry 
fields and forests of gleaming suns, past rushing 
comets and wheeling planets and the changing 
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splendours of a thousand waxing and waning moons. 
One heaven after another opened up before them as 
they approached, and rolled up behind them as they 
passed. System after system, galaxy after galaxy, 
constellation after constellation piled themselves up 
in awful altitudes, opened out into glittering corridors 
that dazzled the vision, and then faded into distance 
as they rushed on in never-ceasing flight. At length 
the human heart within the man was overburdened 
with infinity, and yearned for some narrow cell in 
which to hide. Turning to his attendant angel he 
cried, ‘ Angel, I will. go no farther, for the spirit of 
man acheth with this infinity. Let me lie down in 
the grave and hide me from the oppression of the 
infinite, for end I see there is none.’ Then from all 
the listening stars that shone around issued a choral 
voice, ‘End there is none, ‘Then,’ to quote the 
dreamer’s own words, ‘the mighty Angel became 
invisible, or vanished to his home in the unseen 
world of spirit. I was left alone in the centre of a. 
universe of life, and I yearned after some sympathizing 
being. Suddenly from the starry deeps there came 
floating through the ocean of light a certain planet. 
Upon it there stood a woman whose face was as the 
face of a Madonna, and by her side there stood a 
Child whose countenance varied not, neither was it 
magnified as it drew nearer. This Child was a King ; 
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for I saw He had a crown upon His head, but the 
crown was a crown of thorns. Then also I perceived 
that the planet was our unhappy earth; and as the 
earth drew near, this Child, who had come forth from 
the ‘starry deeps to comfort me, threw upon me a 
look of gentlest pity and unutterable love, so that 
in my heart I had a sudden rapture of joy such as 
passes all understanding, and I woke in a tumult 
of happiness.’ 

Now, under cover of this wonderful dream, Richter 
conveys the truth for which we are contending. If 
the soul of man is to have the patience to wait and 
the strength to endure, it must know that eternity is 
something more than infinite duration, and that 
immeasurable space is more than a vast and vacant 
solitude. Only let it be sure that all time and space 
are suffused with a Personal Presence, with a Mind 
that thinks and plans, and a Heart that feels and 
loves, then nothing will be too great to do, nothing 
too hard to bear. Let it doubt this, and it has no 
adequate inducement to hold on. Hence, as we have 
seen, it is written of Moses, ‘ He endured as seeing 
Him,’ not ‘it, but ‘Mz’ who is invisible; not a 
somewhat but a Some One, ‘who upholds all ¢hzngs by 
the word of His power,’ but also redeems all souls | 
by. the word of His love. To sucha soul the march 
of events, the stability of law, and the persistence of 
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force become simply expressions of a Personal will, so 
that even the physical universe is seen to be moral in 
the highest degree. It is merely a mode of divine 
manifestation, and the ethical nature of the Divine 
must display itself, whether it be dealing with matter 
or with mind. It is this conviction that gives to 
patience its sense of security and its acquiescence in 
delay. 
* The writer was recently travelling by rail, when 
the train was held up at a wayside station for what 
seemed a quite unnecessary time. He grew im- 
patient at the delay, the more so that the officials 
were chatting leisurely on the platform, and betraying 
no intention of giving the signal for a start. After 
learning, however, from the guard that the train 
by which he was travelling had arrived ahead of 
her time, and that the delay was necessary to 
avoid a collision with an oncoming goods train on 
the same line of rails, he no longer fretted, but 
was quite content to wait. / 
~ And so, when the train of events in individual 
or in national life slows down, or even comes to 
a stand, let us believe that God is working according 
to plan. All His trains run to time, and it is 
only fools who would have them out or in before 
they are due. Patience thus enters into the purpose 
of God. It comes into partnership with Him. It 
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is not an outsider waiting on the pleasure or 
caprice of a superior who may or may not consider 
his suit. No; it is one of the firm, a junior if 
you like, but still with status, and, with chartered 
rights, having its name included in the covenant- 
deed. 
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Patience to Godliness 
And in your patience, godliness.—2 PET. i. 6, 


OW, given the two factors of divine supremacy 
and human acquiescence, then everything 
that is gathered up and expressed by the word 
‘godliness’ comes within reach. The root-idea of 
godliness is reverence. Because, as we have seen, 
patience is not a sullen submission but a glad up- 
leaping to the divine requirement, it passes naturally 
and by the laws of spiritual evolution into adoration 
of Him from whom it derives its staying power. 
That which we continually draw upon, and never 
draw upon without satisfying response, cannot but 
command our grateful and adoring love. Through 
patience, then, thought and feeling are carried up 
to their highest, till they prostrate themselves in 
lowly reverence at the feet of Him ‘who is, and 
| who was, and who is to come, the Almighty.’ 
_ The relation thus set up between the soul and 
God must display itself in personal character. The 
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informing Spirit under whose culture this process 
is alone possible becomes the transforming Spirit, 
bringing our life into harmony with its largest and 
divinest environment. The reflex influence of con- 
templation and adoration is exaltation. The soul 
is set free from its encumbering clay. The limita- 
tions of time and sense are conquered ; the spiritual 
nature is in the ascendant; we mount, we fly, we 
soar and lose ourselves in light and love! In these 
moments—would God they were hours !—we are 
bathed in so spiritual an atmosphere, and become 
so immersed in God, that when we descend from 
the heights, instead of being pained by any con- 
sciousness of contrast between the mountain and 
the plain, we bring such a clarified vision to the 
daily round and common task, that they are trans- 
figured before us. We see 


Earth crammed with heaven, 
And every common bush afire with God. 
But alas! so disloyal are we to the highest within 
us, that our eyes are dull and our ears heavy, 
else we should always see and hear the visions and 
the voices of the upper sphere. We are related 
to them, but, like the prodigal in the far country, 
we are too often content to consort with swine 
while the soul is hungering for the comradeship of 
the skies. Now ‘godliness’ means, if it means any- 
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thing, realized and sustained relations between the 
human and the Divine. It is the finding of our 
spiritual affinity, it is the gratifying of the homing 
instinct deeply seated in the soul, and which, like 
Noah’s dove, can find no rest till it returns to the 
ark from which it flew. Godliness is no mere 
creed or cult. Still less does it consist of any out- 
ward show. It is a mighty psychic energy generated 
from the union of God and the soul. It is a 
radiant consciousness which streams back along the 
soul’s projected personality from the point where 
it is met by the Personality Divine. It is not 
reason. It is as far above reason as reason is 
above the dumb and blind instinct of a climbing 
plant. Have we been loyal to this unfolding 
process? In our patience have we supplied godliness ? 
“Or is our patience simply a stoical endurance of 
what cannot be cured, opening up into no sweet 
and blessed intercourse with the loving Father 
whose children we are? Then indeed are we ~ 
dwarfed growths, not without life, it may be, but 
it is life defeated and made retrogressive by being 
denied completion and defrauded of its flower and 
crown. In the course of this evolution, it is only 
by evolving to the next stage that we can render | 
secure the stages already reached. Not to move 
forward is thus to move back. Not to grow up is 
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to die down. Not to work salvation to a finish is 
to cancel our calling. ‘Therefore, says Peter, ‘give 
the more diligence to making your calling and 
election sure.’ To stop short is to imperil the 
whole process. 

Here, then, are the mighty forces that are making 
for our redemption. We stand at their confluence, 
and working with them we shall indeed become 
‘partakers of the divine nature’; and ‘it doth not 
yet appear what we shall be: but when He shall 
appear, we shall be like Him: for we shall see Him 
as He is. The root-idea of ‘godliness’ in this 
passage is, as we have said, reverence for the Supreme. 
But reverence is difficult of definition, because it ] 
“holds capsulate and correlates the two great driving © 
forces of the moral universe—fear and love. 
© Fear and love are not contradictory terms, inasmuch 
as the word translated ‘fear’ in nearly every case 
in the New Testament implies ‘reverence.’ The 
highest love is ever based in the deepest reverence. 
We cannot truly love that which we do not revere. 
We are not enjoined to be afraid of God, but to 
have such reverence for Him as will guard our 
love from any trace of presumption, and make it 
dread nothing so much as to offend or give pain. 
This is the true fear of God—not the dread of 
suffering pain, but of inflicting it on so loving and 
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tender a heart. The end aimed at by God in the 
case of every redeemed nature is the perfection of 
character. In order to this perfection the human 
will must coincide with the divine. To bring about 
this concurrence the whole ministry of the Divine 
Spirit has been directed. To this end is the whole 
process of discipline fitted and planned, that the 
human will may be schooled not only into full 
surrender to, but also into a glad and spontaneous 
fulfilment of, the Will Divine. 

Now this last is a considerable advance upon the 
first; that is to say, this spontaneous upleaping to 
the divine requirement, this loyal response to His 
voice, this finding of one’s highest joy in obedience to 
His will, is something more than mere endurance or 
self-control. It is a grand freedom in right, knowing 
no compulsion but that of Love—a love that sweeps 
the life after it with a divine mastery, touching its 
manifold chords with sweet and holy constraints 
till they blend with the anthems of the blest. 

This is life indeed, but it is life through death. — 
‘If any man will come after Me,’ said Christ, ‘let 
him deny himself and take up his cross and follow Me.’ 
Follow Him whither? Why, to Calvary; for there 
must come a Calvary in every true disciple’s life— 
a Calvary where self must be crucified and slain ; and 
there must come a resurrection too, into newness of 
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life. Until this crisis is past, life will be a perpetual 
warfare against self, with only alternating victory 
and defeat. 

Now the word that best expresses all this renunci- 
ation and dedication is ‘loyalty ’—supreme loyalty 
to God; and let me remind you that this is the 
Greek conception of this word ‘ godliness.’ Thus’ | 
it was understood by the Athenians centuries before 
it was used by the apostle Peter. That it is charged 
with a deeper and fuller significance when employed 
in the New Testament we admit. Nevertheless this 
is the fundamental idea, and it signifies the adjust- 
ment of the life to a higher order, the tuning of 
the purpose to a loftier strain, the ranging of the 
. affections around a new centre, and the direction 
of the powers to nobler and grander, because un- 
selfish, ends. There is, then, no higher thing than 
duty. To it everything must bow ; in its performance 
no human relationship, however binding, no, not 
even human life itself, must be taken into account. 
The supreme test of Christian discipleship is un- 
questioning loyalty to Jesus Christ, and it will be 
for ever true that he who loses his life for the 
sake of Christ and duty, will find it enlarged, 
enriched, and ennobled a hundredfold in the light ; 
beyond the veil. wes 

Thus, then, the military discipline leads us, under 
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the good Spirit of Grace, clean out of our selfishness 
into a life of heroic, uncalculating devotion to God. 
The whole purpose and design of this process, 
which we have been tracing from stage to stage, 
is the working out of self—the distracting element— 
and the bringing of life into perfect harmony with 
God. The enthusiasm of service is reached only 
when the current of our being sets in towards the 
Divine, when the movement of the life is steadily 
and continuously Godward, when it becomes indeed 
our ‘meat to do the will of our Father in heaven.’ 
The fear and love, then, which are gathered up and 
expressed in reverence, are mutually reciprocal. We 
have already seen that the highest love is ever based 
in the deepest reverence. The truest reverence flowers 
into the truest and most self-effacing love. Godliness 
is the single term in which they find their unity, and 
the interfusion of these two qualities becomes the 
pledge of loyalty which is their practical expression, 
and the name for their highest working efficiency. 

A reference to the context will show that the 
whole of this evolutionary process presupposes that 
those who are occupied in it have been made 
partakers of the Divine Nature. This is precisely 
the same idea that was expressed by Peter in his 
first Epistle (ch. i. v. 23): ‘Being born again, not of 
corryptible seed, but of incorruptible, by the word 
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of God which liveth and abideth for ever” Here 
a relationship is established through the Second 
Birth, which not only implants the great germinant 
principles of godliness within the soul, but provides 
for their development into the symmetry and strength 
of a god-like life. The first Adam is thus displaced 
by the Second, who puts Himself at the head of 
the New Creation, subordinating the law of natural 
inheritance to that of spiritual inheritance, so that 
the new-born soul becomes capable of unfolding 
into all the beauty of the sons of God. 


meewy 


This new rank carries with it new and corre- 
sponding obligations. Peter reminds us that we 


are the Children of the Highest, in order that he 


may create within us the sense of moblesse oblige. 
Our conceptions of the new life, its scope and scale, 
its relations and responsibilities, must necessarily 
react on conduct. We cannot live it nobly unless 
we think of it grandly. We must remember our 
high origin if we would not fail of our great destiny. 
Let us challenge with the poet any philosophy of 
life that would lower its dignity or degrade its 
rank. We are not 


. . . Cunning casts in clay. 

Let science prove we are, and then 
What matters science unto men, 
At least to me? I would not stay. 
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Let him, the wiser man who springs 
Hereafter, up from childhood shape 
His action like the greater ape ; 

But I was dorm to other things. 


If we would ‘in our patience supply godliness,’ 
we must cultivate this sense cf life’s high sanctity, 
avoiding everything in thought and practice that 
would make it common or unclean. The new life 
is a most sacred trust, and if we would administer 
it with fidelity, the will must be keyed up to the 
high strain of unflinching loyalty to Jesus Christ. 
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Godliness to Brotherly-kindness 
And in your godliness, brotherly-kindness.—2 PET. i. 7. 


HE new life of godliness is, however, not merely 

a personal but a relative trust. We have 

been made to dwell together, not as isolated and 
unrelated units, but in social groups, and are bound 
_to one another by subtle but inseparable ties. 
' This in no way interferes with the fact of our own 
real and separate identity, nor does it break down 
the guards or invade the sacred precincts of 
personality. The sanctities of the interior life are 
in nowise imperilled by the fulfilment of exterior 
relations. Their mutual claims do not come into 
competition. Personal identity does not conflict 
with social relations. These two conditions are not 
antagonistic, but complementary. Life consists in 
the fulfilment of relations, and he who attempts to 
escape from their discharge is guilty of repudiation of 
his obligations. Life can take on perfection only 
as these complementary truths, of personal identity 
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on the one hand and mutual relation on the other, 
are together held in due regard. That is to say, 
not only must the dignity of conscious selfhood 
be faithfully maintained, but likewise every point 
of contact with the lives of others must be fairly 
met and honestly preserved. 

This fact of relationship deepens the solemnity 
of life a hundredfold. Even if our actions began 
and ended within the circle of our own personality, 
life would be a solemn enough thing to live; but 
when there is coupled with the fact of personal 
accountability a relative responsibility for our 
brother men, it becomes too heavy a liability to 
discharge unassisted and alone. This -is why 
‘godliness’ must precede ‘brotherly-kindness.’ fAII 
human relations, to be fully sustained and discharged, 
must run back and root themselves in fulfilled 
relations to the Divine. The whole secret of doing 
is being. The moral output of life, whether in the 
shape of conscious helpfulness or unconscious 
influence, will depend both as to quality and ~ 
quantity upon its intake. To be more concerned 
about the outward than the inward, about the doing 
than the being, about the ‘ brotherly-kindness’ than 
the ‘godliness’ is to invert the New Testament 
order, and will put us to endless tasks of readjust- 
ment. Instead of placing the life under the high 
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inspiration of duty as a great principle, it will hand 
it over to sentiment, or to the tyranny of so-called 
‘duties, ruling it by ordinances from without instead 
of by principles from within. We are all doubtless 
deeply anxious as to the quality of our influence, 
and desirous above everything that it should go 
forth from us in pure and purifying streams. This 
anxiety is rightly felt) but wrongly placed. Our 
chief concern should be about ourselves—‘ Make the 
tree good, and the fruit will be good’ When we 
ourselves become holy, our influence will be holy. 
When we are loyal to God, we shall be kind to 
our brother. It is not from unfilial sons that one 
can expect the fulfilment of fraternal relations. 
. Only let the springs of influence be rendered pure 
“by a divine indwelling presence, and there will 
uniformly flow from the inner sanctuary of our 
being those sweet and wholesome forces which, 
when we are least conscious of their exertion, will 
be most effective in their winning power. 

An illustration may, perhaps, help to make this 
clear. Here, for example, is the composing-room 
of one of our large daily newspapers. It is evening, 
and the compositors are busy setting up the matter 
for the coming day’s issue. As soon as a column 
of type has been set, the compositor ‘pulls a proof, 
as it is called, which ‘proof’ is passed on to a 
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‘reader, whose business it is to examine it for 
correction in the event of mistakes. This is carefully 
done. Every error in spelling, every ‘turned letter, 
is noted in the margin. This completed, the ‘ proof’ 
is sent back to the compositor for correction, and 
observe, no rectification can be effected in the 
printed matter except through an alteration in the 
type. The corrections having been made, a second 
‘proof’ is taken, which is called a ‘revise,’ which 
the reader again looks through to assure himself 
that no error has been overlooked. At length, 
when all the matter has been finally approved, 
it is blocked together, and placed on the machine. 
There is then attached to the press a roll of clean 
white paper. This is caught in the grip of the 
machinery, and made to receive the impress of the 
type, after which it is passed out at the other end 
printed and folded and ready for distribution to 
the ends of the earth. 

Thus come the days, like rolls of paper, fresh, . 
beautiful, and stainless, from the great hand of God. 
They pass into your life and mine, they receive the 
impress of our moral character, the type of our inner 
self, and then they pass out to be published—how 
widely, God Himself only can tell! But there is just 
this awful difference—we get no proof-copy of our 
days to correct! The mistakes we have made, the 
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errors we have committed in thought and word and 
deed, go on to reproduce themselves with strange per- 
petuating and multiplying power. Would we have 
our days written all over with kind thoughts and 
helpful words, and loving deeds, so that the moral 
issue of our lives may be uniformly pure? Then let 
us know that there can be no change in the quality 
of the influence we exert, except through an altera- 
tion in the type of the character from which that 
influence flows. No change, however, can be wrought 
in the type of our character except through the 
power of an indwelling Christ. Here, then, I repeat, 
to do good we must first of all de good, and we 
can be good only as our whole being becomes the 
abiding habitation of God through the Spirit. It 
is this perpetually recurring incarnation of God the 
Holy Spirit in each true disciple of our Lord, which 
alone can enable us to sustain our multiplied relations 
to others, and make our personal contact with men 
effective. 

When the body thus becomes the temple of the 
Holy Ghost, when the flesh becomes simply a veil 
behind which, as in the Holiest of All, God sits 
erithroned, unseen but felt, what wonder that men 
and women thus divinely possessed should have 
power with men, and ‘breed perpetual benedictions’ 
wheresoever they go! This ‘Immanuel’—God with 
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us—and this alone, will prove the winning force that 
is to conquer the world for Christ. 

In the estimation of both Christ and His apostles 
truth could be vindicated only as it could be shown 
to have a working end. The Saviour, after His 
beautifully symbolic act of washing His disciples’ 
feet, hastens, lest they should lose the practical lesson 
in their wonderment at His condescending love, to 
uncover and lay bare the working principle which the 
acted parable was intended to convey. ‘Know ye 
what I have done to you? Ye call me Master and 
Lord: and ye say well; for so Tam. If I then, the 
Lord and the Master, have washed your feet, ye also 
ought to wash one another’s feet. For I have given 
you an example, that ye also should doas I have done 
to you.’ Then, gathering up His whole philosophy of 
life into a single pregnant phrase, He said, ‘If ye 
know these things, blessed are ye if ye do them.’ It 
is this blending of knowing and doing that constitutes 
| the ideal life. 

' Thus Peter, following closely in the footsteps of his 
Lord, has been conducting us through these wondrous 
stages of evolution, till step by step he has lifted 
us to the serene heights of godliness. Not, however, 
that we may dwell apart from men, and build us 
tabernacles in which to spend our days in adoring 
wonder, and our nights in rapturous awe; but that 
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from this high communion we may derive that divine 
dynamic which will enable us to descend to the 
plain of common life, sensitized to all its relations 
and energized for their full and fair discharge. Thus 
the proof of our participation in the Divine Nature is 
to be found in the manifestation of a sweet and 
wholesome humanitarianism. We add to ‘ godliness,’ 
‘brotherly-kindness.’ We are not to be less, but more 
human through our fulfilled relations to the Divine. 
Loyalty to the heavenly Fatherhood thus secures the 
sanctity of the earthly brotherhood, and inspires it 
with that all-embracing charity to which the whole 
redemption moves. It is this application of godliness 
to the sphere of human relations to which the apostle 
- is now leading our thoughts. This is to be the fruit- 
end of the process. It is worship as it emerges in 
work, principle as it expresses itself in practice, creed 
as it appears when translated into terms of conduct. 
This, after all, is the supreme test of value. ‘ By 
their fruits ye shall know them,’ is as true of systems 
as of individuals. The ethical output of any religious 
system must justify the claims that it makes upon 
the faith of men ; or, to speak in terms of the market- 
place and the exchange, the dividends in the shape 
of good works must justify the capital that is invested 
in the way of faith. 

_ Systems, then, are to be judged, not simply by the 
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men who make them, but by the men they make. 
Care, however, must be taken in these judgements 
to distinguish between the merely nominal adherent 
of a system and its vital product. We have no tests 
of godliness that can invade the inner sanctities of a 
man’s spirit, no meter that can be applied to his 
secret intercourse with the Supreme. That is hidden 
from all human scrutiny. It is only as it emerges 
into the open, and holds intercourse with men, that 
we can measure its value as a working force. Only 
as godliness passes into a large-hearted, open-handed, 
and sympathetic manliness can we attest its worth. 

It is much to be feared that at this point in 
our studies we are confronted with one of the gravest 
possible evils of our day—a godliness that does not 
mean brotherly-kindness, that never flowers or fruits 
into loveliness of kindly deed. It is rigid in its 
abstinence from evil, scrupulous in its observance 
of rites and ceremonies, but cold, distant, and un- 
sympathetic, exacting in its demands, merciless in | 
its judgements, pitiless in its penalties. Can you 
wonder that men should prefer, rather than to be 
classed with such professors, to make no profession 
of godliness at all? Would you not yourself prefer 
the most utter godlessness, if full of the milk of 
human kindness, and swift in sympathy and generous 
help, to the acrid output of such an arrested growth? 
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There is a rude awakening in store for this spurious 
piety which ends in nothing but astringent leaves. 
God grant it may not come too late! But, be 
assured of this—such characters deceive none but 
themselves. 

It was one of this class who, when lying on her 
death-bed and faced with the reality of things, began 
to doubt her fitness for the great change. Turning | 
to her servant, who had suffered many things under 
her severe régime, and hoping, perhaps, to get from 
her some reassuring word, she said, ‘ Janet, my heart 
misgives me; I am beginning to see that I have 
been a very cruel and loveless woman, to which 
Janet replied, ‘Ay, ma’am, have you only just found 
that out? We've known it all the time.’ Now, 
godliness that does not make the home a better place 
for the servants, expressing itself in kindly considera- 
tion for their welfare, so that in its loving atmosphere 
they do their work more cheerfully and under happier 
conditions, is a dead and discredited thing. I have 
known business men who were professedly godly, but 
who have deliberately and consistently kept their 
business and religion apart. They have shut them 
off from one another in air-tight compartments, lest 
they should be damaged by contact. If your business 
can be injured by godliness, then to that extent 
it is illegitimate, and ought to be renounced. If, 
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however, you claim that your business is strictly 
honourable, then there must be something sadly the 
matter with your godliness if it cannot suffer contact 
with it and survive. If you tell me that your 
religion is one thing and that your business is 
another, then I reply, ‘So much the worse for both 
of them. Look at it in this way. Suppose you find 
a man’s hand in your pocket abstracting your purse, 
and that, on your charging him with intended theft, 
he replies, ‘No, sir, I had no such thought in my 
head. ‘But,’ you say, ‘what about your hand?’ 
‘ Ah, you see, sir, the head is one thing, and the hand 
is another. To which, as a sensible man, you will 
rejoin, ‘As the hand is going round to the police- 
station, the head will have to go round too. For 
a head that cannot control the hand is not to be 
trusted, and a hand that cannot be controlled imperils 
not only its own liberty, but also that of the head. 
Now, godliness stands to conduct as the head 
stands to the hands, and to attempt any divorce 
between them is to impair them both. The head 
runs down, so to speak, through the whole body, and 
expresses itself at every point. The spinal column 
and the nervous system are simply extensions of the 
brain. Just as the brain thus ramifies through the 
whole physical system, presiding over its functions, 
and co-ordinating them, so as to make them express 
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the mind of man, so godliness ramifies through the 
whole moral system, presiding over all domains 
of conduct, co-ordinating all their various functions 
and phases, and conforming them to the mind of God. 
Sever the connexion between the brain and any 
function, and straightway you both impair the 
function and deteriorate the brain. In like manner 
sever the connexion between godliness and any 
department of life, and you thereby impoverish the 
department and maim the godliness. The logical 
issue and expression of godliness, then, is brotherly- 
kindness. We have seen patience pushing its way 
through veil after veil of appearance, till it has 
_ reached the personal presence of the Supreme, and 
‘cast itself in adoring reverence at His feet. Now we 
see it emerging with a new love burning on the altar 
of its heart, and the light of a great purpose shining 
in its eyes, having learnt in the secret place of the 
Most High that the truest worship of God is to be 
sought and found in the service of man ; that 
He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things both great and small ; 


For the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all. 
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Brotherly-kindness to Love 
And in your brotherly-kindness, love.—2 PET. i. 7. 


E have been tracing the connexion between 
‘faith’ which stands at the head of this list, 

and one after another of the virtues as they have 
emerged into view. According to Peter, God is the 
source and fount of all spiritual strength and beauty, 
and man a possible point of their gracious manifesta- 
tion. The connecting link between them is faith. 
Through faith this divine force is capable of being 
taken up and translated through human flesh and 
blood into every needed grace and virtue of the 
Christian life. Faith is the instrumental method of 
divine transmission from the invisible into the visible. 
The Christian life, thus regarded, is the manifestation 
of the divine character in the world of men. Even 
in the world of things, God comes to visibility ; and 
those who have eyes to see behold Him at least 
partially unveiled in the splendour of the grass, in 
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the glory of the flower, and in the midnight brilliance 
of the stars ; for them 
His voice is on the rolling air, 
They hear Him where the waters run; 


He standeth in the rising sun, 
And in the setting He is fair. 


But the mind and heart of God can come to their 
most perfect manifestation only through sentient 
beings, whose wills can vibrate in harmony with His 
own, and whose hearts can swell with loyalty and 
love. Through the connecting medium of our faith, 
God is able to pour His nature into ours,*as we are 
able to take it up and assimilate it. 

We are never straitened or limited in Him. This 
_ mystic force which streams from the great heart of 
God, and carries with it all the potencies of the 
Divine Nature, is the ‘ power of an endless life’ It 
is life lifted to its highest potential, and only limited 
as to impartation and expression by the medium 
in which it is organized, and through which it 
operates. According to the apostle, the human 
limitation is fixed by the quality of our faith, and 
here the servant is in accord with his Master, whose 
formula he had so often heard: ‘All things are 
possible to him that believeth. This must be the 
meaning of the rather obscure phrasing at the com- 
mencement of this passage—‘In your faith supply 
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virtue.’ Now, this must mean, Make provision in the 
quality of your faith for all the demands which you 
are about to make upon the source and centre of 
spiritual force, because according to its strength will 
be its carrying and conducting power. 

Take an illustration from electricity. If you 
simply want a current strong enough to give you a 
light of sixteen candle-power, you can do with a very 
weak wire. If, however, you desire an arc-light of 
twenty thousand candle-power, you will need a wire 
of far stronger capacity. The principle is, that you 
increase the diameter of your wire with the potential 
of the current which it is required to carry. Here 
then, let us suppose, is the power, practically un- 
limited. You can draw on it in quantities sufficient 
to tinkle your door-bell or to drive an electric car, 
or even to work the wireless telegraph that will send 
out its waves, defiant of distance or of obstructions, 
in ever-widening zones. But if you would thus 
heighten your draught upon the supplies, you must 
proportionately increase the diameter of your wire. 
Now lift all this across, and see how finely it 
illustrates the laws and forces of the spiritual realm. 
Here, on the one hand, is God, the source and centre 
of all energy. On the other hand is the human soul, 
the point of its possible manifestation. The soul 
may have a faith so weak as to draw only the lowest 
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potential, and so merely to keep up the struggle for 
bare existence. That is to say, it may have a faith 
carrying a current strong enough for ‘virtue’ but not 
for ‘knowledge, or for ‘virtue and knowledge’ and 
not for ‘self-control’; or it may exercise a faith 
capable of taking up the mighty energies of the 
Unseen Holy, and carrying them through the whole 
ascending scale of these virtues, till they issue in that 
all-embracing love which is the sum of them all, and 
which, like the wireless force to which we have 
referred, sends out its messages into all lands, and 
embraces all men everywhere in bonds of brother- 
hood. ah 
Love, then, is the final and fullest expression of 
spiritual force; but it is not love as a mere emotion. 
Hence it is independent of all reciprocity. It is a 
principle of beneficence ; and being a principle, is not 
subject to spasm or caprice. It holds on through 
all weathers and through all moods. This is the 
characteristic of a principle as distinguished from a 
policy. A policy changes with changing conditions ; 
a principle holds on undeviatingly, admitting of no 
change. Look at the principle of honesty. It does not 
relax under one set of conditions and stiffen under 
another. It does not fluctuate with the temperature, 
nor become keener with the thermometer at 80° than 
at 100.° A man of business integrity does not wrong 
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others because they wrong him. He has no pre- 
ferential creditors, and is not more honest to his 
butcher than to his tailor. In like manner, love, as 
a principle of conduct, is absolutely superior to all 


circumstances. It is not a mere sentiment dependent 


upon the temper of the hour. It has nothing to do 
with our likes and dislikes, our affinities and anti- 
pathies. It moves on an altogether different plane, 
or perhaps I ought to say it flows with a tide so full 
and deep as to submerge them all. It includes all 
men in its embrace, but, in the work of rescue and 
reform, will for preference fix upon the worst, even as 
a nurse in rendering first-aid will select instinctively 
the most desperate case. Love always distinguishes 
between the person and his sin, just as a doctor 
distinguishes between a patient and his disease. 
He never by any chance identifies them. He fights 
the disease with a vigour, a continuity, and a relent- 
lessness that knows no cessation and gives no 
quarter ; but he never confounds the personality of — 
the patient with the pathology of his disease. If 
you could penetrate to the innermost sacrarium of 
even the most depraved man you would find that 
which would join with you in condemning his sinful 
courses, and take sides with ‘you against the wrong 
that he has done. This separability of the sin from 
the sinner is clear to the eye of love, and this it is 
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that gives hopefulness to the task of rescue and 
reform. The recoverableness of a man from his sin 
rests on this ultimate fact, that he and it are not 
one but two—that however long they may have been 
together, and however close their association, they 
have never merged into a unity. In God’s sight 
they are always distinguishable ; and let but the cry 
for deliverance escape the enmeshed soul, and swift 
as light will the sword-flash of His Word cleave the 
sinner from his cleaving sin. Though his iniquities 
may have rooted themselves in the very tissues of 
his body and brain, though they may have wrought 
themselves into the structure of mind and will, the 
saving Word of God is sharper than any two-edged 
sword, and its moral surgery will pierce even to the 
dividing asunder of soul and spirit, and separate the 
lower from the higher, the sin from the sinner, 
however interlocked and interlaced. 

This God-like love, then, as we partake of it, will 
enable us to pierce through the folds with which sin 
has enveloped the personalities we meet. Sin masks 
and mars the true manhood, but love pierces all 
‘masks, pushes behind and beneath all disguises and 
disfigurements. It seeks among the ruins of worse 
than wasted lives for the lost manhood and woman- 
hood that sin has blackened and defiled, and seeks 
that it may save. Love is the saving force of the 
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universe, and it is to be saviours that we are called. 
The ‘love’ of the text is no mere human feeling of 
commiseration that wrings its hands in helpless 
sorrow over the sins of men. It is God’s love 
becoming incarnate again, making our hearts its home, 
warm and welcoming—making our eyes its watchers, 
wistful and wooing ; making our feet its messengers, 
swift and beautiful, and our hands its ministers, 
capable and kind. This is the supreme need of 
the Church. This is the need which, if met, would 
meet every need beside. Has our early zeal abated 
and our love grown cold? Then there is only one 
way in which they can be reinforced and reinflamed. 
We must go forth to our Master without the camp. 
We must follow to Calvary and tread where He 
trod. We must stand before His cross, and look 
up into His face, and get to understand His heart, 
till such a love for Him shall fill and fire our souls as 
shall send us out everywhere, seeking that we may 
save. Here isa love so pure and purifying, that in 
its hallowed flame all loves that are base and un-. 
worthy are consumed, while such as are true and 
lawful are purged of their earthliness, and rendered 
immortal with a beauty that will never die. All 
things in the way of character and work become 
possible to the soul whose love for Jesus Christ 
becomes supreme. By a process as subtle as it is 
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masterful, it falls out of correspondence with every 
environment that cannot be made to harmonize with 
this new relation. Just as the morning stars pale 
their brilliance in the pathway of the dawn, and 
deepen their distance at the coming of their king, 
so all the lesser lights of our firmament grow dim 
before the inrush of this splendid dawn, all the 
lesser loves retire when the Bridegroom of our 
souls appears. 
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I. Good. 
II. Acceptable. 
III. Perfect. 
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I 
Good 


That ye may prove what is the good and acceptable and terfect will 
of God.—Rom, xii. 2. 


T is clear from the context that there can be no 
transformation of character except through a 
change in the central purpose of the life. It is for 
- this that the apostle with beseeching entreaty urges 
the presentation of all the powers of body and brain 
to God. Every man is to be in this regard his own 
priest, placing his living self on the altar of the 
divine will, to be filled and fired by the Divine Spirit, 
and worked by Him to the highest ends. The trans- 
formation spoken of is from within, outward. It is 
the result in character of a new moral adjustment 
which has taken place in the most central sanctity 
of the personal will. The moral affinity to God 
which is thus induced is declared by the apostle to 
be an antecedent condition to the experimental 
knowledge of ‘the good and acceptable and perfect 
will of God.’ 
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Now-there-is-a“will of God” to be effected in us 
preparatory to that which is to be effected by us. 
We must be, before we can do. Thus to know God’s 


' will, we must first of all renounce our own, | So that 


we have, first, Renunciation of our will; secondly, 
Renewal of our will; and, thirdly, Recognition of the 
will divine. The primary meaning of the word 
‘prove’ in our text is to recognize—discern, dis- 
criminate. Hence we find that to come thus into 
affinity with God is to evolve an organ of spiritual 
consciousness. We cannot even know one another 
except through affinity. This is everywhere the 
key to intimacy with a person. It is this which 
conducts us behind the veil, and admits us to the 
adytum—the holy place of personality which is 
screened from common gaze. The same law holds 
for the divine. Love and loyalty and likeness to 
God will admit us to the secret place of His will. 
‘The secret of the Lord is with them that fear Him, 
It is not intellectual smartness, but moral discern-. 
ment that will enable us, amid all the conflicting wills 
that clamour for our acceptance, to discriminate the 
‘perfect will of God, to detect the stream of the 
divine purpose, not merely for the general life of 
the community, but for our own private and personal 
career. There is a general will of God for all 
men, indiscriminately ; and this, in broad outline, 
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can be gathered from His Word. But there is also 
a specific will for each of us, most deeply and 
sacredly private and personal, which can be learnt 
only in lowly and adoring reverence at His feet, or 
caught in whispered confidence as we lie pillowed on} 
the breast of God. - 

The will of God, flowing freely and unchallenged 
through the world of things, reduces them to 
harmony of movement and form and colour and 
sound. .It is the divine will that burns in the millions 
of sweeping suns, "that—throbs in the grass of the 
field, and is vocal in wind and ifwave._ We see 
it alike in the delicate beauty of the snow-crystal 
and in the majestic poise of the planets, in the 


- plumage of the bird and in the tender grace of the 


flower, 

“All nature is caught in the stream of God’s great 
controlling purpose, and swept unresistingly toward 
the goals of His infinite desire. What nature thus 
does of necessity, we are invited, nay besought, to do 
by choice. I For us to find that stream and re- 
cognize it, for us to put ourselves and keep ourselves 
within the central flow of it, for us to be caught 
in its majestic and beneficent sweep, willing and 
working with it, consciously, concurringly, en- 
_ thusiastically,—this it is to know the rapture of the 
sons of God. 
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To ‘prove’ the divine will is thus more than 
merely to recognize it. It is to realize it in life, 
to embody it in character and conduct. It is not 
merely to know it on paper, so to speak, and as a 
theory fair and flawless in its ideals, but to demon- 
strate it in the laboratory of our common life. 
Unless it can be so treated and realized in 
conduct, it is of no working value, and we can 
afford to let it pass. It is the will of God, not 
merely for supreme moments, but for common days, 
that we require to know—how to face the every-day 
duty, resist the every-day temptation, bear the every- 
day burden, and to know, beyond the suspicion of 
a doubt, that we are standing here, in this world of 
living men and women, as the humanly organized 
will of the Supreme. Such an assurance will clothe 
us with invincible might, and make us stand four- 
square to all the winds that blow. 

The three adjectives, ‘good, acceptable, and 
perfect, which here describe the divine will, have 
not been employed by the apostle for merely 
rhetorical purposes. Though apparently overlapping 
one another, they are not redundant. This is no 
place for a philological discussion, but a careful 
examination of the words in question will reveal 
that they have not been piled up by the apostle. 
for the sake of mere repetition or ornament, but 
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that each has a meaning, and makes’ a contribution 
of its own to the argument in hand. 

It is not the will of God in its absolute sense, 
as filling and embracing all things in all worlds, 
that is here pronounced ‘good, acceptable, and 
perfect. That it is so may be perfectly true; but 
it is hardly a proposition that each individual could 
be called upon to ‘prove’ in the sense in which 
Paul employs that term. } We can only prove that 
which comes within our ken, so that it is the will 
of God as it relates to our private and personal 
characters and careers that we are invited to prove. \ 

We are to prove it ‘good,’ not in broad universal 
terms, but as it touches ourselves. Now, if God has 
a distinct and separate will for each of us, as we 
. have already shown, then that will becomes our 
law, and that law becomes our limitation. By 
limitation we mean that set of defining circum- 
stances within which alone we can become and 
achieve our best. There is a sense in which our 
limitation constitutes our strength. The river 
that is shut in securely between its banks becomes 
a fertilizing medium for hundreds of miles. Take 
away its limitations, and it spreads itself out into 
a death-dealing morass. So with human lives: their 
very limitations enable them to make distinct and 
_ definite contributions to the life of the community 
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that would be impossible if they were permitted to 
ramble and take their disport in any and every field. 

It is only by recognizing and acquiescing in our 
divinely imposed limitations that we can hope to 
become efficient. Of course, care must be taken 
against accepting as a fixed and permanent limitation 
what is merely a temporary barrier for the challenge 
of our powers. But we are not dealing at present 
with the case of the man 

Who breaks his birth’s invidious bar, 
And grasps the skirts of happy chance, 


And breasts the blows of circumstance, 
And grapples with his evil star. 


This is not the class of limitation which the will 
of God has fixed, because such obstructions interfere 
with, instead of evoking and evolving the possibilities 
of life. 

The deeper we get into this chapter, the more 
clearly shall we see that the great principle of 
specialization is everywhere recognized. The more 
highly organized the society, the greater the demand 
for the ‘specialist. It is the specialist who succeeds. 
The man who can do everything equally well 
frequently turns out to be the most difficult man 
for whom to find employment. The medical 
profession affords a fine example of the evolution 
of the specialist. There was a time when there 
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was no difference between the physician and the 
surgeon. Then came the division into these great 
classes. Since then each of these has again been 
divided and sub-divided, till now almost every 
important bodily organ has its specialist, with the 
result that the profession is being raised to the 
highest efficiency, and the health of the community 
proportionately improved. It is as though the 
Gracious Spirit of healing had first of all divided 
up His gifts, and then distributed them among the 
medical faculty. Committing to one the treatment 
of the eye, to another the ear, to another the heart, 
and to yet another the lungs, and saying to them 
severally, ‘Now he that is an oculist let him keep 
. to eyes, he that is an aurist to ears, and so on, 
each remaining within his own limitations, in order 
to the perfecting of his knowledge and the enhancing 
of his contribution to the corporate good.’ 

Is not this precisely the teaching of this great 
chapter? Listen! ‘Having gifts differing accord- 
ing to the grace that is given to us, whether prophecy, 
let us prophesy according to the proportion of our 
faith; or ministry, let us give ourselves to our ministry ; 
or he that teacheth, to his teaching; or he that 
exhorteth, to his exhorting ’—and so on through the 
whole,of the spiritual functions which require to be 
discharged. Here, then, is the great principle: Find 
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what is the will of God for your individual life. 
Keep within its prescription, and you will discover 
and exert your power. Power, whether stored in 
the boiler of an engine, the cell of a plant, or the 
brain of a man, must be limited, or it can do nothing. 
The secret of success lies in pouring the full stream 
of your life into the divinely appointed channel, and 
in keeping it within the limitations which the divine 
will has set for its working. Outside of that will 
you can never succeed ; within it you are practically 
omnipotent, and all tools for work and all weapons 
for war lie ready to your hand. 
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E have seen that the will of God referred to 
in this verse is not the general will of the 
Divine for all His creatures, but His specific will 
for private and personal life, the will which can be 
apprehended only in lowly reverence at His feet. 
This is the will, pronounced ‘ good, acceptable, and 
perfect ’—three adjectives which are descriptive of 
three phases of the Master-will which is seeking to 
fulfil itself both in and through the creatures which 
God’s hands have made. We have already touched 
on the word ‘good’; but the term ‘acceptable’ has, 
in the original, such richness of suggestion that we 
must not pass it by without an effort to render 
explicit the meaning it enfolds. The general inter- 
pretation that it means ‘pleasing to God’ is not to be 
entertained. To say that the divine will is acceptable 
to the Divine is a quite unnecessary piece of informa- 
tion, and would make the apostle guilty of a 
redundancy of which he was incapable. The fact is 
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that all these adjectives are to be interpreted in their 
subjective, and not in their objective sense—that is to 
say, in their relation to man, and not in their relation 
to God. 

The root-idea in this word ‘acceptable’ is that 
without which a thing is incomplete. The acceptable 
thing is the complementary thing. So that what 
a key is to a lock, what light is to the eye, what 
sound is to the ear, what air is to the wing of a bird, 
what water is to the fin of a fish, that the will of God 
is to the life of man. It is that which stands over 
against his life to complete it—that for which it was 
made, and without which it can never come to its 
highest, nor achieve its best. It makes up a felt 
deficiency, it answers to a conscious need. When 
recognized, accepted, and acquiesced in, life discovers 
the harmonization of all its powers, the fulfilment of 
all its hopes, the satisfaction of all its needs. Until a 
man finds the will of God, until he knows it, verifies 
it, proves it in the laboratory of his own experience, 
he has not begun to live, in the true sense; he has 
not come into correspondence with his largest possible 
environment. He is like an eagle born in a cage, 
with no inviting and encompassing atmosphere for 
the spread of his mighty pinions, and yet with 
all an eagle’s yearnings for the freedom of the upper 
air. | Imagine what it would mean for such a bird to 
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be liberated from some mountain peak, and for the 
first time to lean his breast against the breeze, and to 
find above, around, and beneath him the ample spaces 
that correspond to his instincts. What a widening 
of life, what a broadening of experience, what a 
spaciousness of outlook! He has found the en- 
vironment which answers to his eagle-nature, he has 
discovered and proved what is the will of God for him. 
As long as he was encaged his wings were unfulfilled 
prophecies, his instincts unrealized ideals. Now, 
they have found their correlate. You can imagine 
such a bird as he poises and circles, as he swoops and 
soars in his new-found liberty. This for him is life 
indeed—to find the complement of his being in the 
encompassing will of God. My brothers, we too 
have wings, which can find their native element 
nowhere but in the atmosphere of the divine will. 
Here alone can our souls find room for the stroke of 
their mighty pinions; here alone the assisting air 
that will answer to the beat of their urgent wings. 

To discover that will, then, is to find our correlate— 
it is to come into conscious correspondence with our 
supreme and eternal environment, which is God. 
‘ This is eternal life, to know Him, the only true God, 
and Jesus Christ, whom He hath sent.’ 

5 It is the ‘will of God’ for which we were made. 
Outside of it we can never find our true orbit. Within 
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it we are truly and rightly centred, and discover the 
sphere of our widest relations. There is nothing 
else that can give balance to our powers or gather 
them up into so fine a unity. All the scattered 
forces of our being reach their focal point when 
caught up and converged by the controlling will 
of God. | That will appeals to all our faculties, utilizes 
all, harmonizes all, and lifts all to their highest power 
of expression and efficiency. God can find use 
for every ounce of our power, for every moment 
of our time. The will of God is something not 
merely to be apprehended intellectually, and admired, 
but to be organized in us morally and obeyed. It is 
a new and living purpose that enters our lives 
through the gateway of our surrendered wills, and 
immediately assumes command. It is a Personal 
Presence that moves up and down among all the 
forces of our life, reducing them to unquestioning 
obedience, and keying them to the strain of perfect 
loyalty to their Lord. It is a will that resides in our 
lives as gravity resides in an atom, or as magnetism ~ 
dwells in a piece of steel; and it polarizes all our 
affections, investing them with attractions towards 
holiness and repulsions towards sin. God made 
us for Himself, and we are restless and homesick 
until we find Him. Without God man is a cluster 
of unfulfilled instincts, wandering blind and orphan- 
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like, till they find their home in the circle of the 
all-fatherly will. 

This Will is a something we have to exercise 
ourselves in, if we would discover its progressive 
purpose. We have to graduate in the divine will, 
and it is progressively revealed to us in the ratio 
of our obedience. Just as the eye by training 
becomes more sensitive to gradations of light and 
shade, of form and colour, as the ear by culture 
becomes attuned to finer subtleties of sound, so the 
moral sense, by attention and responsiveness to the 
impulses of the divine will, becomes more keenly 
sensitive to the whisper of the inner voice, and more 
correctly interpretative of its beneficent designs. 

Science teaches us that there are endless tints and 
‘shades of colour, and endless tones of sound, to which 
our gross eyes and ears in their present stage of 
evolution are insensible, but which, through loyalty to 
the scientific method, can be made to report their 
presence and their potency. It has indeed been 
made possible to detect, locate, measure, and even 
weigh vast worlds in space that directly affect no 
human sense, so that the will of God in the endless 
processes of nature is perpetually challenging the 
wonder and admiration of the human mind. Now, 
just as the will of God, as expressed in terms of 
matter and physical force, is ascertained only through 
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loyalty to the methods of physical science, so the 
will of God, as expressed in terms of mind and moral 
force, is ascertainable only through loyalty to the 
methods of spiritual science. 

This is the method enjoined by the apostle in this 
chapter—the method of obedience and surrender. 
The divine will stands over against our lives, real but 
not realized, provable but not proved. We are 
invited to prove the correlating will of God by the 
surrender of our own. Even the scientist who would 
correctly interpret God’s will in nature must humble 
himself as a little child. LHe must be teachable, and 
have no personal ends to serve, no private prejudice 
to support, if he would be admitted behind the veil. 
So, in this higher science of the spiritual, the mani- 
festations are reserved for the submissive in spirit 
and the lowly in heart. ~ 

There are vast areas of the divine will as yet un- 
explored ; there are purposes veiled from us simply 
because we have not brought to them the seeing eye, 
and messages inaudible because we lack the hearing 
ear, The will of God seeks expression in human > 
hearts and lives. This is the field which He has 
selected for its highest demonstration.. Each Christian 
life is to become so saturated with the divine will 
that it may become its vocal and visualized ex- 
pression. 
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We are thus invited to prove the will of God, not 
merely to our own satisfaction, but also to that of 
others. This opens up a line of thought that would 
take us too far afield, but it may be safely said, that 
if a professor of physics or chemistry did not demon- 
strate to better effect in the laboratory than do we 
professors of religion on the platform of our common 
life, he would be hissed from the room. Let us 
live in the central current of the divine will, that 
it may sweep through and sweeten all the inner 
chambers of our lives, so that our outward lives may 
be so fair and flawless that the world may believe 
that the Christ is still living on in those who love 
Him and who name His name. 


III 
Perfect 


E have unfolded the root-meaning of the 

word ‘acceptable,’ and shown that it stands 

for that which is complementary—that without which 
a thing would be incomplete. The ‘acceptable will 
of God, then, is that which stands over against 
human life as its correlate, answering to it as a 
key answers to a lock for which it was made. It 
follows, therefore, that for a man to find that will 
and acquiesce in it is to become harmonized with 
his true environment. But harmonization is not an 
end: it is a means to an end. Every Saturday, 
for example, the organ in the writer's church is 
carefully tuned. But not for mere tuning’s sake: 
it is tuned for service on Sunday. And it is for 
service, constant, unremitting, unwearying service, 
that we are thus to be attuned to the acceptable 
will of God. We are beginning now to appreciate 
the range of the apostle’s thought, and to see the 
necessity for the multiplication of these adjectives 
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“good, acceptable, and perfect, as the circle of his 
thinking widens its sweep. This completion of the 
soul in God is not, then, the completion of finality, 
but of fitness for service—service that will fill to 
overflowing the narrow limitations of time, and 
qualify the soul for— 


. . . those great offices that suit 
The full-grown energies of Heaven. 


Here, then, is ample scope as well as ample time 
for proving the ‘perfect will of God,’ -_— 

It has already been pointed out that these adjec- 
tives have to be interpreted in their subjective sense, 
that is, as they relate to our individual lives. . Other- 
wise the injunction to ‘prove’ them would be an 
impossible demand. To prove the perfect will of 
God for all creatures, for all time, and for all worlds, 
would require the attributes of God Himself, together 
with all the ranges of infinite space as well as all the 
reaches of infinite time, | So that here again, as in 
the former instances, it is the ‘ perfect will of God’ 
for us as individual souls that we are called upon to 
prove. This narrows the question down to more 
workable dimensions, and makes the perfect will of 
God to mean, for one thing at least, the morally best 
of which we are individually capable. It must be 
remembered that the great end at which God is 
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aiming is the perfection of human character. Com- 
pared with this, nothing else counts. To this every- 
thing else has been made subordinate. For this 
have been called into requisition all the forces of 
Infinite Love. 

What to God are suns and systems, with all their 
blazing splendours, when compared with manhood 
and mind? T7%ey have no brain to think, no heart 
to feel, no will to choose. Their obedience, if 
obedience it can be called, is compelled, and not of 
choice. God’s perfect will in the world of matter 
expresses itself in the exquisite balance of the forces 
that flow around us in nature, and for ever beat with 
their rhythmic rise and fall—forces that thunder 
among the mountains and heave in the lifting sea ; 
forces that speed the stars on their timeless courses 
and shape the petals of the flower. In this realm 
God’s will moves unchallenged, and ‘rolls through 
all things. But at the door of the moral realm that 
will must knock for admittance, and wait for the 
word of consent. This perfect will of God for man 
is the divine ideal expressed in moral terms; and 
this must be frankly accepted before its mystic 
forces can lay their shaping hands upon our lives. 
Once we admit the divine will and allow it un- 
hindered play, it will do the rest. It will place 
its yoke upon all our forces of mind and seul 
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and body, heading them in right directions, and en- 
suring their highest efficiency and most reproductive 
returns. 

The Perfect Will may be trusted to spare no effort 
to reach this result. With infinite patience will it 
work and wait, calling in to its assistance every 
ministry of joy and sorrow, of victory and defeat, of 
life and death, to secure this end. It is the one 
thing the waiting for which is worth God’s while— 
the multiplication of innumerable wills in which the 
Perfect Will shall articulate itself in myriad and 
manifold personalities. Not as in the world of 
things, carrying all before it by the sheer force of its 
omnipotence; but by being fully and loyally taken 
_ up, as the law of life and the principle of conduct, 
‘by free and intelligent creatures who voluntarily 
place themselves beneath its rule, and work with it 
towards the goal of its beneficent desire. Hence 
God’s patience. It were worth a thousand years of 
waiting to gain one such will to loyalty and love. 
Nothing but the soul can prove the perfection of the 
divine will. Even God Himself is limited in His 
power of self-expression by the medium through 
which He seeks to come to manifestation. That 
‘the heavens declare His glory and the firmament 
showeth His handiwork’ is most true: that the 
- material universe is simply the crystallization of 
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His will, the projection into concrete form of His 
infinite intelligence, may be frankly allowed; but 
a billion worlds could not afford Him the oppor- 
tunity for self-expression that a single human soul 
provides by its capacity for voluntary service, 
adoring reverence, and trustful love. But it is 
precisely because the soul is so sensitive, and is 
dowered with so splendid a gift of moral freedom, 
that it cannot be coerced, but must be won by gentle 
means. Its very delicacy lays it open to influences 
other than divine. There is always this risk. You 
cannot have sensitiveness without peril. The same 
nerve that reports pleasure under one degree of 
stimulation, will under another convey the conscious- 
ness of pain, and you cannot have it sensitive to one 
without having it correspondingly susceptible to the 
other. If a great musician be anxious to give ex- 
pression to his uttermost art, then he must have 
instruments so finely attuned that their very sensitive- 
ness renders them susceptible to the most subtle 
changes of temperature, and calls for the most careful 
adjustment of conditions and the ‘most exquisite 
delicacy of touch. 

And so in God’s dealing with a human soul, He 
has to do with a thing of such fine susceptibility 
that, instead of issuing fiats and employing force, 
He must play round it with beseeching entreaty, 
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tender persuasion, and the whole divine ministry of 
long-suffering patience and all-hopeful love. 

It has been already pointed out that there is a 
perfect will of God to be achieved in us as well as 
a perfect will to be wrought by us. ‘Moreover, the 
two proceed in this order, and observe a mutual 
ratio. That is to say, the more fully God’s will is 
fulfilled in us in the way of Christ-like character, the 
more effectively will it be done by us in the way 
of Christ-like service. This perfect will of God is not 
merely a series of statutes and formal regulations, 
cold and stern; it does not stand over against life 
as a dead, impersonal, and inoperative thing. Nay, 
it is a living, loving, self-effectuating energy—a 
personally administered force that plays round our 
- lives, even as a mother’s will plays round the life 
of her little child, to evoke. what is good and 
restrain what is bad, only with infinitely more than 
a mother’s patience and all-watchful love. } It is a 
will that is everywhere making for these two ends— 
first, perfect character, and through perfect character 
perfect service. This is the force of the word ‘ perfect’ 
in our text. It is the exact Latin equivalent of 
the Greek word which it translates. ‘Per’ and ‘facio’ 
mean to make thoroughly, to work to a finish; so 
that the word ‘perfect’ means ‘perfecting. It has 

an active sense. It is a will that is ever making 
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for the highest—always ahead of us with its fair and 
flawless ideals, beckoning us upward to the sunlit 
heights, and yet always within us, stimulating every 
noble endeavour, and keying our loyalty to its loftiest 
strain, 

Here, then, a great and encouraging truth comes 
into view. The perfect will of God enables, as well 
as enjoins. It does not merely command—it em- 
powers, Listen- to_this--same~apostle-in--another 
place: (It is God that worketh in you both to 
will and to work for His good pleasure.’ Merely to 
set the ideal before us, and lay upon us its mighty 
moral imperative, without supplying us with the 
enabling power for its realization, would be to mock 
us with the unattainable and smite us with despair. 
But when, together with the presentation of the per- 
fect standard, there is provision made for the linking 
up of our lives with the dynamic of the perfect 
will, the moral necessities of the case are met, and 
possibilities open up which eye hath not seen nor | 
ear heard, nor the heart of man conceived. : 

This, then, is how God deals with weakened, 
disabled, and perverted wills—He demands their 
surrender, that they may be thrown into liquidation, 
and He will straightway reconstruct them. If we 
simply lay our enfeebled wills down at His feet, 
He will weave into the frail fibre of our faltering 
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purposes the energizing potency of His own almighty 
will. It is this dynamic of the Master-will of the 
universe that we are thus enjoined to prove; but 
‘in order to prove it we must first of all yield up our 
own. To be empowered we must surrender. This 
is the crux of the whole situation. We have a false 
sense of competence to run these lives of ours. 
Such is the deluding power of - that, even when 
we are heading straight for destruction, we flatter 
ourselves we can fetch up when and where we 
choose. One of the most appalling deceptions of 
which we are the all-too-easy victims is that, when 
we have just yielded to temptation, and had our 
_ fill of sin, we mistake the calm that sets in after 
‘the storm of passion has subsided for the re-establish- 
ment of moral order, and the return of conscience 
to its regal place and power. Never was there 
a more fatal blunder. A spent physical force or 
a sated physical appetite may strongly resemble, 
and in its unresponsiveness to temptation be mis- 
taken for, moral strength and purity, especially when 
it is coupled with a sense of self-disgust at having 
yielded. In such a moment the soul feels that 
no temptation, however subtle, however attractively 
presented, would have power to seduce the will 
from its allegiance to the Highest. But that is 
merely physical reaction, and not moral repulsion. 
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It is simply the sluggishness of a sated appetite 
that will return with sevenfold force when it has 
slept off its meal. 

There is absolutely no safety for any one of us 
except in the redeeming will of God. The man 
who thinks there is, and trusts in the firmness of 
his own resolutions, is in the greatest danger of all. 
In the very independence of spirit which he cultivates, 
he is throwing himself open to temptation along 
another plane, and in a more subtle and insidious 
form. Like the elder son in the parable, he may 
claim, and rightly, never to have at any time trans- 
gressed a single letter of the Commandments, while 
all the time, by his want of love, he has been violating 
the spirit of them all. It looks as though this type 
of man were in Paul’s mind in this connexion, for 
his very next word is the warning note: ‘For I 
say, through the grace given unto me, to every 
man that is among you, not to think of himself 
more highly than he ought to think.’ 

It is because these Laxes ours, with all their 
passions and appetites, are beyond our unassisted 
control, that we are besought to bring them, just 
as they are, with all their tempers and dispositions, 
their inherited tendencies, their acquired character- 
istics, and their momentum attained in wrong-doing, 
together with every faculty of brain and heart and 
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hand, and lay them on the Holy Altar of God—a 
living sacrifice, in order to render a living service. 
It is simply the transfer of the whole working plant 
of our lives ‘as a going concern’ to be controlled by 
another and a higher than ourselves. Self no longer, 
but God the managing director, and self serving 
under His suggestion and control. He is the 
Divine Operator under whose hand our powers 
shall find their unity and their highest corporate 
efficiency. 
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The Message of the Soils 


I, The Unresponsive Soil. 
II. The Shallow Soil. 
III, The Contested Soil. 
IV. The Richly Reproductive Soil. 
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The Unresponsive Soil 
Some fell by the wayside.—MATT. xiii. 4. 


N this parable, and under cover of an agricul- 
tural similitude, Christ distinguishes the different 
classes of hearers into which His congregation 
may be grouped. He has already experienced the 
bitter disappointment of the prophet and would-be 
_reformer of His times. True, He has not had to 
‘complain of any falling off in the attendance on 
His ministry. Indeed, His popularity was at its 
zenith. He was in such demand that the multitude 
gave Him no standing-ground, though they had the 
freedom of the whole seashore. They so pressed 
upon Him that He was compelled to step into a boat 
and push off from the crush, in order to find a point 
of vantage from which to preach. They followed 
Him from place to place, they hung upon His 
message, they advertised His movements and spread 
abroad His fame. Had popularity been His aim, and 
the plaudits of the crowd the end for which He sought, 
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then indeed might He have been content, for His cup 
was full. But it was just at this moment—the 
moment when the popular speaker is in the greatest 
peril of having his vision of the ideal clouded by the 
incense of the crowd, and his hearing dulled to the 
still small voice of duty by the thunder of applause, 
that Christ saw with a clearness that nothing could 
obscure, and heard with an acuteness that nothing 
could blunt, the vision and the voice of God. Stand- 
ing, as He ever did, in the white radiance of the 
Light which no man can approach unto, ‘He needed 
not that any should testify of man, for He knew 
what was in man. 

He saw the relation in which the people stood 
to His message, and their varying receptivity to the 
truths He taught, together with the issues of life and 
death which their acceptance or rejection of those 
truths involved. The true teacher can never be 
satisfied with anything less than the whole-hearted 
acceptance and assimilation by his people of the 
message he brings. To this end he will exhaust . 
all his powers of argument, persuasion, illustration, 
and appeal. To fall short of this success, whatever 
else he may achieve, is for him to be bowed under 
shame, to be crushed under defeat, to knowa grief too 
great for words. 

Now, it was the bitterness of this very cup that 
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Christ was beginning to taste. He had not been 
deceived by the transient plaudits of the changeful 
crowd. He swiftly resolved His popularity into its 
elements, and grouped His hearers into their respec- 
tive grades. This grading of men in the order of 
their moral receptivity is deeply scientific. All 
Christ’s classifications proceed on essential and not 
on accidental distinctions. You may have all these 
classes of hearers, as here differentiated by Christ 
in any and every walk of life. It is a classification 
that pushes behind and beneath all mere externals, 
and sets up its distinctions among the most 
deeply inward and central conditions of mind 
and heart. 

Here a congregation of men and women is likened 
to a field with its trodden wayside, its rocky out- 
crop, its unsuspected thorns, and its deeply fertile 
soil. It was an illustration the force of which all 
could appreciate ; and because of its homeliness, its 
familiarity, and its fidelity to facts, it was one 
which would perpetually bring home its moral to 
their hearts. As the Saviour spoke the words, the 
familiar figure of a sower might perchance even then 
be seen scattering the precious grain, and thus 
serving to enforce His theme. 

It is interesting to note at the outset, that the 
onus of responsibility for the moral harvest is by 
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implication cast by Christ entirely on the soil. In 
each case represented in the parable, the seed is 
the same, the sower is the same, and so presumably 
were the conditions of sunshine and shower, so 
that in every case of default or disappointment the 
cause was due to the soil. Here then are typed 
these widely distinguished classes of hearers; and 
they persist and recur alike through all ages, among 
all peoples, and under all methods of culture, whether 
moral, intellectual, or industrial. Every schoolmaster 
could classify his pupils on this principle of graduated 


~ receptivity. So on the same principle could every 


captain of industry differentiate his apprentices. 
Recently the writer received from a leading city 
firm a letter which should have been delivered the 
day before. The principal explained with an apology 
that the default was due to the blunder and 
forgetfulness of a ‘wooden-headed’ boy. This led 
him to speak of wooden-headedness generally, and 
the relative value of his employés; and it very soon 
became clear that he had among them the ‘ way- 
side brain, the ‘scanty brain, and the ‘ otherwise 
occupied brain, as well as the ‘finely receptive, 
retentive, and purposeful brain’; and the readers of 
these lines need not be told which he placed first, and 
which commanded the highest pay. 

So here we have what we are always finding in 
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Christ’s teaching, one of those universal principles 
running out into all life and all lands, the 
enunciation of which makes Christ the Teacher for 
all time. 

There are four kinds of soil here indicated, and 
they represent four distinct types of soul—the Un- 
receptive, the Shallow, the Preoccupied, and the 
Deeply Fertile and Responsive. 

The ‘wayside’ stands for unreceptivity and 
irresponsiveness to appeal. It is a negative con- 
dition of apathetic disregard. This is not a natural 
condition, any more than the trodden pathway 
through a cultivated field is natural. It has been 
induced, and, in the case of the human soul, self- 
induced. This is a point which in these studies 
‘we must keep clearly before us from first to last. 
It is the one point of dissimilarity amid many points ~ 
of likeness between the soil and the human soul. 
The hardened soul is responsible for its own want 
of moral susceptibility. It is what it makes itself. 
It is the master of its own moral destiny. Unlike 
the trodden wayside, it could have remained open, 
receptive, and responsive. That it did not do so 
is its fault, not its fate. 

Now the responsiveness of soil to seed is an absolute 
condition of germination. The potencies of a seed 
lie sealed to every other agency but that of soil. 
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Light and heat and mere moisture may tempt 
a grain of wheat to awake from sleep and unfold 
into a blade of green. But if the seed is ever to 
come to stalk and ear and full corn in the ear, it 
must be nested and nurtured in the warm bosom 
of the soil. There is something pathetic in the 
sight of seed that can find no opportunity for un- 
folding. There it lies on the hard wayside, its 
immeasurable possibilities lying dormant, and with 
no voice to waken them from sleep, no hand to 
loosen their bands and give them scope. It is an 
undeveloped potency, an unrealized ideal, an un- 
fulfilled prophecy, and all because of an irresponsive 
reception. 

But it is not the fortunes of the seed with which 
Christ is concerned in this parable, but of the soil. 
Soil needs seed for its redemption and glorification 
as truly as seed needs soil. It is only through seed 
that soil can ever pass from death unto life, and 
this biological truth has its mental and moral 
analogues. You know how a great thought cast 
as seed into the mind fertilizes the whole realm 
and range of your thinking. The new thought 
stirs into activity, unfolds its potencies, lays invisible 
hands on thought-substance, absorbing and _ trans- 
forming it into thought-concepts, and thus evolving 
the structure of the mind. If the history of your 
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mental growth could be traced, you would see how 
certain stages of your intellectual development, and, 
it may be, great revolutions in your thinking, were 
initiated through the entrance of a single new 
idea. That idea, because it was a seed-thought, 
became at once a vital principle of reconstruction, 
rooting itself in the mind, and thereby relating and 
unifying hitherto unrelated perceptions and re- 
flections, and thus furnishing you with a working 
philosophy of life. 

Those of us who are accustomed to analyse and 
register our mental states and processes can divide 
the history of our intellectual development into 
clearly defined periods, into each of which we were 
born again by the incoming of a new thought- 
germ. But these new intellectual births could have 
been possible only through mental responsiveness, 
and the extension of hospitality to new ideas. Now, 
what the seed of mental truth is to the mind, the 
seed of moral truth is to the heart. Mental recep- 
tivity has its moral equivalent: and moral receptivity 
is really the quality which is in question in this 
parable, and the absence of which the trodden 
wayside is employed to symbolize. 

In every congregation there are those whose 
hearts are as closed and unresponsive to the truth 
of the Kingdom as the trodden pathway to the 
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scattered grain. In spite of many excellent qualities, 
such people are as dead to the spiritual kingdom 
as the wayside is dead to the vegetable kingdom 
that seeks to make it its own. Suppose that every 
piece of ground were like the wayside, there could 
be no vegetable kingdom at all. So far as the 
wayside is concerned, there is not! Consider what 
this means. It means that all the majestic forces of 
nature that make for growth and development, the 
wheeling seasons, the chemistries of light and heat 
and moisture, together with the thousand and one 
energies that can neither be measured nor named, 
yet which unite and converge towards the one end 
of growth, find, after travelling so far and colla- 
borating so long, that they are the victims of a 
‘lock-out.’ They gather round the closed door of 
the wayside, they press against the threshold, they 
knock with silent but insistent hands—in vain. All 
their combined force is rendered abortive through 
irresponsiveness. Through want of responsiveness 
they are defrauded of their kingdom, and deprived 
of their crown, because life, and life more abundant, 
is the end to which the whole creation moves and 
works. If you could analyse the meanest flower 
that blows, you would find that all nature had been 
necessary to its production, and had made its con- 
tribution to its development and support. What 
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tragic waste, then, results when such majestic forces 
are defeated of their end, and made to spend them- 
selves in vain, by spilling their precious freight upon 
the unheeding earth! 

Nor is this all. Not only are the forces from 
without the soil held back from fulfilling their 
highest functions by the exclusion of the seed, 
there are also forces within the soil itself that lie 
imprisoned and unemployed until liberated by the 
hand of life and enlisted in its service. Nothing 
but the touch of life can unseal these pent-up 
energies, and stir into activity the subtle chemistries 
of earth. By confronting the seed with a closed 
door, the wayside fails of its own inheritance. It was 
- ‘born to higher things.’ It was called into being, 
that it might pass by vital processes from death to 
life, and from the power of gravitation unto that of 
growth. Every blade of springing corn that fringes 
the edge of this hardened strip becomes a silent 
witness to what it might have been, a witness to 
the glorious possibilities of matter when surrendered 
to the mystic potencies of life. 

Now if this be the case with merely physical forces 
and the closed door of the wayside, what shall be said 
of the great forces of redemption and the closed door 
of the heart? All these forces that well up in such 
fullness and flow out in such freeness from the great 
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heart of God are gathered up in the pierced hand 
of Christ, and with that hand He knocks at the 
door of every human heart. Is He to suffer the 
indignity of a lock-out, after coming so far and 
bearing so much and waiting so long? If you subject 
Him to this insult, you not only shut off the highest 
forces from without, but you seal down the highest 
forces from within. As truly as soil can never reach 
its highest till touched and translated and trans- 
figured by the mystic potency of life, so the human 
soul can never rise to its highest, nor achieve its 
best, until it opens to and admits the ‘life indeed.’ 
That life waits on the threshold of your hearts even 
now. It lies capsulate in the ‘Word that is nigh 
thee, even in thy mouth. For you—your part is 
simply to receive it into the soil of your soul, and 
it will do the rest. Admit it, here and now, and it 
will turn the wilderness of your life into a garden, 
and make its desert places to rejoice and blossom as 
the rose. 
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Others fell upon the rocky places, where they had not much earth : and 
straightway they sprang up, because they had no deepness of earth: and 
when the sun was risen, they were scorched ; and because they had no root, 
they withered away.—MaAtrv. xiii. 5, 6. 


E have dealt with the ‘wayside’ hearer, and 

have seen that those thus described subject 
_ the truth to a ‘lock-out, with the result that all the 
‘redeeming forces which are gathered up and expressed 
in the person of Jesus Christ are denied admittance 
to the life. From this condition of things two results 
were seen to follow: not only were the divine forces 
from without defeated of their end, but the human 
forces from within were defrauded of their crown. 
Thus the two personalities, divine and human, which 
from the beginning were designed to converge into 
a union without which neither could realize its best, 
were kept asunder, with irreparable loss to both. 
The reproduction of His moral image in man is the 
end toward which God bends all His mighty forces 
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physical as well as spiritual. Nothing short of this 
can ever satisfy His mind and heart. On the other 
hand, the powers of humanity find their full correla- 
tion only as man, in Browning’s fine phrase, comes 
‘breast to breast with God.’ 

So much, then, for the first type of hearers as 
thus described. Let us now look for a few moments 
at the second class, as set forth in the text. In order 
that we may have all possible light upon these, let 
us read Christ’s own interpretation of this second 
group: ‘He that was sown upon the rocky places, 
this is he that heareth the word, and straightway with 
joy receiveth it ; yet hath he not root in himself, but 
endureth for a while ; and when tribulation or persecu- 
tion ariseth because of the word, straightway he 
stumbleth,’ 

From this it would appear that we haye here 
described the emotional type of hearer. | To this 
class belong those who are full of fine impulses 
which, under the stimulus of some great truth, leap 
into a momentary enthusiasm. Because, however, 
these fine emotions are not taken up into thought, 
and woven by the hands of a resolute purpose into 
the permanent structure of character, they speedily 
subside, and leave behind them what perhaps can 
best be described as a moral ,collapse and total loss 
of interest, analogous to what on the Stock Exchange 
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is called a ‘slump.’ True, there is no religious life 
worth the name without sentiment. But there is 
far too much sentiment without religion or even 
morality. ‘hhere-are-hearers-and=readers.who.dwell 
in an artificial world of over-stimulation. They love 
to have their feelings wrought upon. If, under a gush 
of emotionalism, they break out into enthusiasm for 
God’s work, it is but a momentary impulse from 
which they speedily recover, and’ which, having no 
root in principle, speedily withers away. In the 
matter of religion such people do indeed receive the 
truth, but not into their innermost selves, where alone 
it can find the conditions essential to its full un- 
folding. They give it but a limited range of influence, 

_ instead of surrendering the whole of life to its rule. 

’ The result is that it cannot find the elements essential 
to its” development, and must therefore stop short 
ofts*destined-end. To the full functioning of all its 
powers, the seed of truth must have the full freedom 
of the soil, that is to say, the whole soul must be 
at its call. The emotions of themselves will not 
supply it with the depth or quality of soil it requires. 
In the play of emotion the will is not necessarily 
exercised or involved. 

Y But the will is the seat and centre of the moral 
nature to which the truth makes its ultimate appeal. 
A man’s will must bow in allegiance to the truth, and 
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unless this be the issue of emotion, it leaves the last 
state of that man worse than the first. That man’s 
religion is vain; it isa mere sentiment. It does not 
so root itself in character as to draw up into itself the 

regal forces of the will. | 
' Dr. Greville Macdonald, in his lectures at. _King’ s 
College, London, has»finely differentiated ; jbetween a 
growing spike of wheat and a bean-shoot in the same 
soil g and-this-differentiation-affords.a most suggestive 
illustration-of . the principle for which--we-are~-here 
contending... He Saye that each rootlet is terminated 
by living protoplasmic cells, structureless and identical, 
that of the bean with that of the wheat. Yet each differs 
in this extraordinary, although obviously essential 
fact: that the minute servant-cells of the wheat select 
from the soil flint, for the strengthening of the straw, 
while the bean’s gleaners of its food reject the flint as 
unnecessary. The fact is that the wheat wants a 
backbone that will enable it to stand in its own right, 
and it runs down its roots to find the necessary 
stiffening ; whereas the bean depends for its stiffening © 
on the supports that are wane < it from outside, and 
without which it cannot stand. 

Now what the flint is to the eheat-aial the will is 
to character, and without it a man is a mollusc, a 
boneless, invertebrate, and structureless creature, fit 
only to trail like a helpless bean, instead of standing 
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upright like the wheat, crowned with abundance of 
life. Tt is the absence of this quality which Christ 
here indicates, and which results in the inability to 
hold up against unfriendly forces. It is a swaying, 
strengthless, and feebly compromising type, that goes 
down at the first blast of opposition, because it has 
been fed merely on feelings, and has never incor- 
porated into _ the higher and more robust qualities 
of the soul. 

This ie like that of the wayside, has its re- 
presentatives everywhere in the educational and 
industrial as well as in the religious world. They are 
the flash-in-the-pan type—wonderfully enthusiastic 
for a season. They kindle into a flame of marvellous 
promise, only, however, at the first blast of opposition 
to go out like a burnt match. 

Many modern revival methods are responsible for 
the prevalence of this class. These methods, when 
they address themselves exclusively to the emotional 
nature, and leave the judgement untouched, result 
in moral disaster. When under deep feeling and 
the enthusiasm generated by numbers, a person is 
led to take a step from which his practical judge- 
‘ment subsequently withholds its endorsement, he is 
sure to cool back to his conviction-point, and either 
repudiate the position which in the excitement of 
the moment he was induced to take up, or in- 
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sincerely retain it till the stress of temptation lays 
its falsity bare. 

The New Testament furnishes, in the case of 
Herod, a striking example of good emotions un- 
accompanied by any radical change of character, and 
serving only to increase the condemnation of his 
doom. Herod is represented as hearing the 
preaching of John ‘gladly.’ This is precisely the 
class of hearer that we are now discussing. ‘ He that 
received the seed into stony places is he that heareth 
the word, and straightway with joy receiveth it.’ 
Herod received John’s message up to a point, but 
not to the extent of allowing it to interfere with 
conduct. It was doubtless quite refreshing to listen 
to the rough eloquence of the Baptist after the vapid 
inanities of the court. It was fine to hear other 
people’s shortcomings satirized by so keen a critic 
of the times. And had John only refrained from 
touching on Herod’s own pet vices, and connived at 
his guilty love for his brother’s wife, he might have 
been installed as court chaplain and ‘promoted to _ 
very great honour.’ Indeed, there is no reason to 
doubt that Herod, who was a man of good impulses, 
would have permitted the truth of the Kingdom a 
limited sway over his life; and if John had not been 
so sternly uncompromising, he could have secured in 
the king a powerful patron of the new faith. But 
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John knew with whom he had to deal. The story 
of Herod’s intrigue with his brother’s wife was public 
property. He had taken advantage of that brother’s 
splendid hospitality, and, while a guest in his house, 
had wrought his deed of shame. So that, while in 
some matters he might have been receptive to the 
seed of the Kingdom, in the deepest things of the 
heart, in the matter of private and personal purity, 
he closed his life like adamant against its entrance. 
Of what value was the joyful admittance of truth 
into the vestibule of his house, so to speak, only to 
deny it the freedom of his home? The answer 
is seen in the fact that he who first heard John with 
pleasure, next shut him up in a dungeon by the 
Dead Sea, and finished by cutting off his head! 
Thus this man, who commences by hearing the truth 
with joy, ends with a double crime against that 
very truth. 

And are there no readers of these words who 
have heard the truth with joy on a Sunday evening, 
and then gone out into the coming week to work 
their deeds of villany and shame? Will you listen 
to the word with pleasure to-day, and then, when 
temptation comes to-morrow, in the shape of strong 
drink, or dishonesty, or unlawful desire, will you take 
it by the hand, and make a covenant with death? 
You reply that you are caught in the grip of habit. 
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But if you will only admit the truth and allow it 
scope and play, it will break the neck of habit, 
because it is the function of the truth to make you 
free. It will put your life under a new rule. 

Take the analogy of the seed again. When once 
the soil admits the seed, it admits its master. It 
passes under its dominion. New laws are now 
imposed upon it. Once it was under the law of 
death, and was held down by its gravitation’; but 
through the gateway of submission to the newly 
admitted principle of vitality, it enters into life, and 
finds itself uplifted and transformed. But the life- 
principle can take up and transfigure only what is 
freely surrendered. The sealed-up wealth of the 
rocks it is powerless to appropriate and transform. 
And thus it is only as we surrender the whole soil 
of the heart to the sway of the truth, that we can 
experience its uplifting, vitalizing, and renewing 
power. Beware of being content with good emotions. 
Until your will is cast into the scale of truth, the 
moral balance of your life can never be restored. 

The will is the supreme factor of moral value. 
Mental assent and good desires can never establish 
you in a religious state. Nothing is decisive till 
the will closes the contract. You know how true 
this is in business. You offer a man a property for 
sale. He admires it; he desires it; and admits all 
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you have to say about its beauty; but until his will 
closes the transaction nothing is settled. Does he 
suggest postponement, that he may have time to 
consider? You know what that means; you will 
have to start ad znztio, and talk the whole thing 
all over again when next you meet, and so you 
urge the settlement there and then, for a thousand 
things may happen in the interim, and with all his 
admiring and desiring and aspiring, he may be 
switched off your property and on to some one else’s, 
unless the will closes the transaction down. 

A similar disheartening experience constantly 
befalls those who bring men the message of salva- 
tion. The preacher often succeeds in awakening 
interest and desire in the hearts of his hearers; but, 
because the fine feelings are not crystallized into a 
definite act of decision by the exercise of the will, 
not only is nothing settled, but he has the dis- 
advantage of having to start again on the following 
Sunday, not at the place where he had left off, 
but at the point where he had previously commenced. 
But emotions that do not pass into character through 
being taken up by the will require more and more 
stimulation to effect their excitement. Just as, in 
the case of artificial stimulation of the physical 
system by the habitual use of alcohol, the amount 
taken has to be increased in proportion to the decreas- 
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ingly responsive nervous sensibility, so the hardening 
process, which is induced by repeated resistance to 
the moral feelings, renders the work of the preacher 
increasingly difficult, and the hope for the hearer 
increasingly remote. 

Let me push past your emotions, and appeal to 
your will. It is in your will that you are being 
saved or lost. The will is the pivot of destiny. 
Until you resolve to be saved, there is no power 
on earth or in heaven that can effect your rescue. 
But once you say ‘I will, and act upon it, neither 
death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, nor 
powers, nor things present, nor things to come, nor 
height, nor depth, nor any other creature will be 
able to separate you from the love of God which is 
in Christ Jesus your Lord. 
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And some fell among thorns; and the thorns sprung up, and choked 
them.—MATtT, xiii. 7. 


E have already dealt with the unreceptive 
type of hearers, as represented by the ‘ way- 
side, and with the emotional type, as indicated by 
‘rocky places with no depth of earth” We have 
_ now to consider the preoccupied type, as set forth 
‘under the figure of the thorn-sown ground. These 
thorns are not to be thought of as visible and 
above ground, but as lying dormant, in the shape 
of seed, and as springing up with the wheat, with 
which they entered into competition, to the latter’s 
strangulation and destruction. 

In each of the previous types of hearers the 
difficulties to be overcome were of a_ negative 
character, and represented the two extremes of un- 
responsiveness and unbalanced emotionalism. The 
type now under discussion, however, presents posi- 
tive difficulties, in the shape of hostility to the 
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moral harvest. Here are cares, riches, and pleasures, 
classed as malign forces, already occupying the field, 
and entering into the struggle for mastery with the 
implanted seed. Against these the wholesome grain 
is represented as having no chance. The tender 
blade is overborne and strangled by the truculent 
thorn, and thus once more the purpose of the sower 
is defeated of its end. 

The soil in this case becomes the unconscious 
battle-ground for these two contestants, and is the 
indifferent object of their mutual struggle. It sides 
with neither; it has no voice in the dispute; and 
is powerless to determine whether it shall come 
under the peaceful sceptre of the wheat, and be made 
to wave in green and golden plenty, or pass under 
bondage to the aggressive thorns, and become an 
arena of fierceness and strife. Thus in these two 
classes of seed we have two types of life set forth 
and contrasted, to either of which the human soul 
may yield itself up, and be transformed into its 
likeness. 

Here, again, emerges the differentiating element 
which in all these studies must be kept in view, and 
which distinguishes the living and sensitive soul 
from the dead and insensible soil. Unlike the soil, 
the human soul can elect whether it will yield 
itself up to a principle that will turn all its forces 
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into a repellent and aggressive selfishness, or to one 
which will lead them upward and outward in whole- 
some and helpful ministries. Here, then, are the 
alternatives. Give place to material concerns, put 
them first and allow them to rule, and they will 
choke all the finer instincts of the soul, drag down its 
aspirations to the dust; they will ‘ground’ all the 
currents of lofty and sustained endeavour, and the 
crown of your life’s work will be—thorns! On the 
other hand, put spiritual things first, yield the forces 
of your life to their uplifting and transforming power, 
and you will secure, not only the life that now is, but 
also that which is to come. 

Let us look at this thing frankly. How often have 
~ you listened to the truth, and honestly desired to 
come under its sway! But its demands have come 
into collision with the methods under which your 
business is being conducted, and in the competition 
you have thrown the weight of your will into the 
business scale, with the result that the claims of the 
Kingdom have been thrust aside. It is of no use 
trying to evade or stifle this question. If you ac- 
cepted the truth of the Kingdom in a full and whole- 
hearted surrender to its demands, then you could not 
go on acting next week as you did last week. Think 
what it would mean if all the principals of our great 
business firms were to place their lives under the rule 
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of Christ. Does any one doubt that certain business 
practices would be discontinued, that wages-sheets 
would have to be revised, and countless acts of 
restitution be performed ? 

The strenuous determination to succeed has meant 
in sO many instances the choking of honour, the 
death of straightforwardness, the killing out of con- 
sideration for others, that a man’s worldly fortune has 
too often been simply a mausoleum, holding the 
perished remains of his own self-respect. It repre- 
sents the price for which he has sold his honour, 
the mess of pottage for which he has bartered his 
birthright. 

Here we put our finger on the nerve of the whole 
trouble. The only reason why scores of men do not 
enter the kingdom of God is that the price is more 
than they are prepared to pay. The kingdom of 
God means honesty, straightforwardness, transparency, 
and consideration for others. But there are business 
men who say that it is impossible to be honest in 
business and succeed. 

Now, that is not only a lie, but it is a slander, 
because it asperses the honour of every successful 
business man. But if it were true that you could not 
succeed in business except by dishonourable practices, 
then it would become your clear business to fail. 
But you say, ‘A man must live.’ Where is it so 
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written? I do not find it. I find we must be true; 
we must be transparent; we must be honest; but 
I find no imperative command, ‘Thou shalt live’ 
Even supposing we held the doctrine sound that 
a man must live, then the question emerges, which 
man? The buyer or the seller? The man behind 
the counter or the man in front? The employer or 
the employed ? 

Let us reduce the problem to its simplest terms. 
Here are two men upon the wide sea, adrift in an 
open boat. They are the only survivors of a ship- 
wrecked crew; their supplies are run out, and they 
must either both perish, or one must die that the 
other may live. Now, on the ‘man-must-live’ theory, 
the question is ‘which’? and of course there can be 
but one reply, for in any struggle for mastery the 
stronger must survive. And it is this brutal doctrine 
of survival of the fittest—in the shape of the strongest 
or the most cunning—for which this theory stands, 
so that its universal adoption would mean the dis- 
integration of society, and a reversion to that primi- 
tive barbarism in which each man fights only for his 
own hand. 

Look at it in another way. Here, let us suppose, 
is an advocate of the ‘ man-must-live’ theory stricken 
with an infectious disease in its most virulent form. 
Upon sending for the doctor, he is informed that the 
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medical man declines to attend the case, because 
of the risk to himself involved. Would not the 
patient urge that all the traditions of the medical 
profession require a doctor to think of himself last ; 
and if he were met by the rejoinder that a ‘man must 
live,” would there be any language sufficiently caustic 
in which to express his scorn? Or let us suppose 
the believers in this doctrine to be passengers in 
a vessel foundering at sea. All hands are busy 
lowering the boats, and the first man to climb over 
the rail and secure for himself a place of safety is the 
captain of the ship! What a howl of indignation 
would arise from these selfsame passengers at such a 
cowardly piece of desertion! But why? On the 
‘man-must-live’ theory this is quite the proper thing 
‘to do. Or, again, let us suppose our shores to be 
threatened by an invading foe, and that our military 
forces, upon being called out to repel the invader, turn 
tail at the first sight of the enemy, and make a clean 
bolt for the hills. Under such circumstances it may 
be safely asserted that the first to reproach them for 
their flight, and to confront them with the terms 
of their military oath, would be the apostles of the 
‘man-must-live’ -doctrine, because such desertion 
would react with disaster upon the business interests 
of the city by exposing all its wealth unguarded to 
the foe. 
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But by what method of reasoning do you require 
these persons to have a higher standard than your- 
selves? On what principle of ethical justice can 
you insist that the doctor, the captain, and the 
soldier shall preserve their honour unsullied even 
at the cost of life itself, while you, for the sake of 
filthy lucre, traffic yours across the counter by short 
weights and measures, by misrepresentations and 
adulterations, by sweated labour, lying prospectuses, 
and rotten shares? A man must live! No,a man 
must not live; a man must die, if living means 
dishonour and moral decay and injustice to his 
brother man. 

You and J are sitting down in comfort and security, 
and enjoying all our chartered liberties, because men 
were prepared to die rather than sacrifice their 
honour by betraying their trust. And worthy heirs 
are we to such estates!—noble descendants of such 
an heroic ancestry, we who can stand upon their 
graves and dishonour their memories by selling for 
gold what they bought and defended with blood! I 
tell you what is wanted is a number of high-souled, 
heroic business men willing to make financial sacri- 
fices in order to redeem the business world from its 
sordidness, and restore the old traditions of honour 
and rectitude that are threatened with decay. Instead 
of adopting the motto ‘A man must live, it would 
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be more fitting to re-affirm the old principle that it is 
expedient that some men should die—financially die— 
that the world of commerce may be redeemed. 

But this care of the world reacts perniciously, not 
only on the employer, but also on the employed. 
This is its logical issue. The competitive system 
so intensifies the struggle for existence as to crush 
out the finer sensibilities of life. Men who are its 
victims grow coarse and hard, and chafe under a 
sense of injustice. It rankles like thorns in the 
heart, and chokes the good seed of the Kingdom. 
There is among the people a growing resentment 
against tyranny and oppression, a slumbering dis- 
content which now and then breaks out and asserts 
itself in loud and strident tones. 

There is not a Christian worker among the masses 
whose testimony for Christ has not been met with the 
rejoinder: ‘It is all very well to talk to us about 
religion, but you do not understand the conditions 
of labour—the long hours, the short wages, the cost 
of living, the temptation to augment a slender 
income by illicit means, the perpetual challenge to 
purity and honour that we have to meet.’ Now, 
I do not want to make any man contented with 
present social conditions, because they are all wrong. 
But this I would say, that it is all due to the 
gospel of Jesus that we know it to be wrong, and 
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are trying to make it right. All the great social 
unrest of our time is the product of the gospel; it 
is an unrest that New Testament Christianity has 
created, and that it alone can allay. 

It is the little leaven cast by Christ into the mass 
of humanity, which will yet leaven the whole lump. 
But how does leaven work? From the atom to the 
mass. And so with Christianity; it operates from 
the individual to the community. Its first business 
is with the individual, and, therefore, with you and 
me. This is where all reform must begin. If we 
want a better social condition, that means—if we 
are sincere—that we want a better individual con- 
dition, and we must demonstrate the sincerity of our 
desire by commencing with ourselves. 

This, then, is the position. Here are two forces 
at work in the world: the reforming force, as repre- 
sented by the wheat, which symbolizes the dynamic 
of the gospel ; and the reactionary forces, as illustrated 
by the thorns, which symbolize the Curse. They 
both solicit your service. The one will take your 
life-forces, and turn them into fruitful grain; the 
other will change them into thorns and bitterness. 
You must decide which it is to be. It is a question 
of will, not of feeling merely. The emotions are 
but the receiving-depét of impressions ; the will is 
the distributing centre of energy. In its department 
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all the forces of life are labelled and directed to 
their destination. It rests with the individual soul 
to determine the question which power the life shall 
come under—whether the sordid care of this world, 
or the refining care of that. There is no neutrality 
possible, and no combination-service can be allowed. 
This decision is forced upon each one of us, and 
all the issues of eternity have been made to turn 
upon the choice we make in time. 

The deeper we think our way into the teaching 
of Christ in this parable, the more profound must 
become our reverence for.the matchless penetration 
with which He pierces through all mere semblances 
and affectations, stripping the soul of all pretence, 
and coming face to face with the naked personality 
whose deep-seated disease He had come to heal. 
What Matthew Arnold said of Goethe is true alone 
of Christ— 

He took the suffering human race, 
He read each wound, each weakness clear ; 


He struck his finger on the place, 
And said, ‘Thou ailest here and here.’ 


There is nothing that so unmistakably reveals His 

supremacy as the swift and skilful insight, the un- 

erring accuracy, with which He always pushes behind 

and beneath the mere accidentals of life, and lays 

bare its essential elements, its underlying and ultimate 
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reality. One always feels that when this Man utters 
His voice, the last word has been said, the final judge- 
ment pronounced—that He has lifted the question 
clean out of the region of debate, and that from His 
decision there is no appeal. The accuracy of His 
classification in this parable makes one feel how 
utterly futile it must ever be to pose or make pretence 
in such a Presence. He has the moral measure of 
us all. He assigns us each our moral status, not on 
the basis of our mental power or our material 
possessions, but according to our moral responsiveness 
to the truth for which He stands. 

The grouping in this parable is so scientific that it 
is all-inclusive. Not one of us can complain of being 
overlooked or shut out. We may each ascertain our 
moral whereabouts and direction, for direction is the 
unerring clue to destiny. 

The crowding-out of the Word is represented as 
resulting from the operation of two distinct forces— 
the care of the world, and the deceitfulness of riches. 
That is, the want of riches and the possession of 
them are both alike strangling agencies. The fine 
accuracy of this representation is seen from the fact 
that riches are among the things the hunger for 
which is not only not appeased, but increased by their 
possession. The appetite grows by what it feeds on, 
so that between these two things, what a man has 
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and what he is grasping after, the seed of the 
Kingdom is choked out. 

Thus the thorny ground is employed for the double 
purpose of symbolizing both the debasing peril of 
pursuit and the deluding peril of possession. We have 
dealt with the struggle, and we have seen what a 
strain it put on principle, and what a_ perpetual 
challenge it offered to purity and honour. We 
pointed out the tremendous price that men were 
paying for what they called success, and how such 
practices as were common in the business world were 
throttling the good seed of the Kingdom and prevent- 
ing its coming to fruit. Let me restate the position, 
that there may be no mistake or misunderstanding of 
the issues involved, and the part the individual has 
to play in their determination. 

Here are the forces of truth, honour, transparency, 
straightforwardness, and consideration for others, with 
all that the phrase ‘Word of God’ connotes and 
involves. These are gathered up and symbolized by. 
the wheat. Here, on the other hand, are the deadly 
forces of injustice, oppression, dishonesty, overreach- 
ing, and brutal disregard for others, with all that 
‘care of the world’ includes. These are symbolized 
by the thorns. Both these opposing principles are 
candidates for the soil of the human heart, and be- 
tween them the human will must choose. As to 
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whether life shall be yielded up to the sweet and 
gracious forces that will crown it with gold, or 
to the bitter and churlish forces that will crown 
it with thorns, each of us for himself must decide. 
Now, it is not difficult to understand how the deadly 
struggle for existence under our fierce competitive 
system should prove hostile to the good seed of the 
Kingdom; but, surely, when a man’s position is 
assured, when he has acquired a fortune, and is 
living in affluence, the claims of the Kingdom will 
receive their due! So, indeed, it might appear, and 
so has many a man thought and promised, when at 
the commencement of his career the claims of God 
were urged. ‘Let me but acquire a competency, and 
be lifted out of the reach of want; let me but settle 
the affairs of time, and secure my position in this 
world; then I will devote my attention to eternity 
and my place in the world to come.’ So has many 
a man thought and spoken, and been sincere ; but, 
with a fine insight, Christ saw how difficult it was 
for men, under the deluding spell of riches, to reach 
a point in acquisition at which they would feel they 
had enough. Then, again, there is a law of con- 
tinuity established, so that the spirit that habitually 
puts material wealth first in the order of things to be 
acquired is not likely to invert this order when its 
ideal is achieved. 
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That which has been placed first throughout the 
struggle of years, to which everything else has had 
to defer, for which a man has plotted and planned, 
rising early and retiring late, will not readily consent 
to recede into secondary importance when it becomes 
a realized fact. Indeed, the more successful a man 
becomes, the more completely does he pass under 
bondage to his own self-induced habits. He becomes 
the creature of his own rules and regulations. Once 
they were his servants; but they end by becoming 
his masters. Like a river that has cut the channels 
that shut it in, so he has formed the habits that 
prescribe his course. The attempt to change his 
lifelong policy arrays against him all the momentum 
of acquired tendency, and all the self-perpetuating 
power of habit, till the very molecules of his brain 
protest against the imposition of any new principle 
of conduct that seeks to reverse the practice of years, 
The gold that was the subject of all his thought and 
the object of all his endeavour, becomes the throned 
despot of his life ; it wields the sceptre with tyrannical 
power ; it will brook no rival, tolerate no peer, culti- 
vate no friendship that cannot be made to serve its 
purpose, and engage in no pursuit that will not 
contribute to the attainment of its ends. It has no 
use for any one or anything, except as it can be 
turned to commercial account and made to serve 
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financial ends. All its standards of valuation are of 
a material order. It takes no stock of any asset that 
is not liquid, or that cannot be converted into current 
coin. Herein lies its power to delude and deceive. 
When it becomes the supreme jend of existence it 
destroys men’s power of perception, it confounds 
their sense of proportion and perspective, it 
hypnotizes them into countless delusions. It befools 
a man into the error of supposing that wealth is a 
luxury to be enjoyed rather than a stewardship to 
be fulfilled. It deludes him into the belief that he 
can do what he likes with his money ; that he can 
please himself as to how he gets it and spends it 
while he lives, and to whom he will bequeath it when 
he dies. Who can measure the terrific shock which 
such men will experience, when they make the 
appalling discovery that, instead of being owners, 
they were merely administrators of a trust estate 
which they have been criminally turning to private 
and personal ends; whereas it was only lent them 
to be turned to moral ends, and made to earn a 
moral increment? 

Now this clouding of the fiduciary relation in 
which a man stands to his wealth becomes the fatal 
source of endless delusion. It is a misconception 
that perverts the judgement, warps the conscience, 
and deflects the will. If once men grasped the 
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truth that wealth was a stewardship, it would 
revolutionize the whole world of getting and 
spending. There is nothing necessarily evil in 
money. Money power has in itself no more moral 
significance than steam power or electric power. It 
is the end to which it is worked that determines 
its ethical value. Here is a current of electricity ; it 
can be used to light a church or a gambling-hell. 
In the beneficent hands of a Finnsen it can be 
employed to cure a deadly disease; in the hands of 
a Nihilist it can be employed to fire a murderous 
mine. It depends entirely in whose hands it is, and 
to what end it is being worked. Hence you never 
find Christ speaking against riches as such, but 
against the temptation they create. 

In, the exclamation ‘How hardly shall they that 
have riches enter into the kingdom of God!’ the 
word ‘hardly’ is the translation of the Greek word 
SucKoros, which literally means ‘against the stomach." 
From this it is clear that it is not the rich man, as a- 
rich man, who is disqualified from entry into the 
new kingdom, but he who has so employed his riches 
in the way of self-gratification, that the self-denial 
which lies across the threshold of citizenship goes 
‘against his stomach.’ He cannot ‘stand it,’ as we 
would say: it nauseates him. Thus Christ always 
pushes past the outward and accidental circumstances, 
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and puts his finger on the underlying essentials of 
the case. Soin our parable it is not riches, but the 
‘deceitfulness’ of riches—the peril they create of 
forming false estimates, of losing our sense of pro- 
portion and perspective under their influence. The 
possession of wealth gives to men an exaggerated 
sense of their own importance. Within the circle of 
their credit they feel themselves omnipotent, and the 
tendency is to use their power in tyrannous and 
unscrupulous ways. These are the temptations of 
wealth, or, to put it in another way, this is the moral 
gymnasium into which wealth introduces a man, and 
in which his moral weakness or strength is made to 
_ stand revealed. 
~ I am no advocate for poverty. There is no one 
who would dread it more than myself. I like 
comfort ; I love books and pictures and all the things 
that sweeten and gladden life. But, much as I love 
all these things, and much as I should deplore their 
loss, I would rather be clothed in rags and live on 
one meal a day, and keep my soul pure, my honour 
clear, and my moral sympathies alive and keen, 
than become a multi-millionaire and have my 
wealth stained in the getting by the commission of 
brutal wrongs, and have all the springs of sympathy 
and tenderness drained dry. 

Not that there is no ‘other alternative. There 
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are many rich men—and may God increase their 
number !—who are administering their wealth as a 
sacred trust. They have either never come under 
the wand of its sorcery, or they have succeeded in 
breaking the spell of its enchantment. But it remains 
that this is the tendency, and it makes against the 
good seed of the Kingdom. Every grade of life has 
its appropriate temptation. To escape the fire of one 
battery is to come within range of another. Do you 
say you are not rich, and so will at least escape the 
rich man’s woe? This is not so clear. We all want 
to be rich, and would like to increase our assets. Let 
us be warned against the peril, and beware of the 
narrowing lust of gold. It is a lust that will eat 
out the heart as with a cancer. It will consume 
every noble feeling in the fires of a coarse and vulgar 
self-absorption. Under its despotism the imperial 
soul, shorn of its beauty and bereft of its crown, will 
be made to stand like a blind Samson, with its eyes 
thrust out, enslaved to the Philistines of avarice and . 
cruel disregard of others’ rights. It is a lust that 
spares no one. It will traffic away even its children 
in unholy wedlock for the sake of gold, turning the 
deepest sanctities of life to money-making ends. It 
will crush the widow and the orphan, and will climb 
up on broken hearts and desolated homes to its place 
of power. It is the lowest and most brutal of all 
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lusts. I would infinitely rather take my chance in 
the hereafter with the man who has burnt himself out 
with strong drink, or destroyed his body and brain in 
sexual excess, than with the man who has trampled 
on his brother men and sister women, and made his 
ears deaf to the children’s cry for bread, in order to 
slake his unhallowed thirst for gold. If there be 
no hell, then one ought to be created for such a 
brood: if there be, then for them its nethermost 
abyss is not too deep. 
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But other fell into good ground, and brought forth fruit, some an 
hundredfold, some sixtyfold, some thirtyfold.—Ma tT. xiii. 8. 


E have seen in the course of these studies the 
various kinds of reception accorded to the 
seed of the Kingdom by the different types of hearers 
in whom it fails of its redeeming purpose, and runs 
to waste. We have now the more pleasant task of 
dealing with the class symbolized by ‘the good 
ground, in whom it comes to fullness of development, 
and is crowned with abundance of life. 

In Luke’s version of this parable is found an 
important variation on those of Matthew and Mark. 
It will be observed that Luke makes no reference to © 
the different degrees of fruitfulness in the good 
ground. In Matthew we find a descending scale of 
reproductiveness, a hundredfold, sixtyfold, and thirty- 
fold. In Mark this becomes an ascending scale— 
thirtyfold, sixtyfold, and a hundredfold ; but in Luke 
the good ground bears uniformly a hundredfold. 
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There is a significance in the fact that Luke thus 
fixes attention on the maximum yield, because in 
doing so he links it up with a certain condition of 
heart which he describes as ‘honest and good.’ But 
this phrase ‘honest and good’ is a Greek idiom which 
requires to be historically and not literally inter- 
preted. Luke, as every Bible student knows, was 
a Greek physician, and then, as now, the medical 
profession was a guarantee of culture. Consequently 
Luke’s Gospel abounds in classical and medical terms, 
which widely differentiate it from ‘that of his brother 
evangelists. Bearing in mind that his Gospel was 
originally a private letter to a Greek friend to whom 
he wished to convey a consecutive account of Christ’s 
life and work, it may be fairly assumed that he 
would use the phrase in the sense in which it was 
currently employed and understood by the Greeks. 
He knew that it would convey a definite idea to the 
mind of Theophilus, and it is impossible to escape 
from the conclusion that in his own mind Luke 
connected the hundredfold returns with certain 
mental and moral predispositions in the human soil. 
These, to his trained medical mind, were the results 
of inheritance and preparatory culture, qualities which 
the phrase xaXol cayaGot was framed to express. As 
employed by Greek ethical writers, it meant the 
‘nobly-good, and was applied to the best repre- 
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sentatives of an aristocracy as expressing the highest 
ideals of moral excellence. According to Miiller and 
Donaldson, two great exponents of Greek literature, 
the phrase meant ‘well-born and highly cultured,’ 
so that in the class thus described the two great 
forces of heredity and education are lifted to their 
highest power. These forces display themselves and 
prove their presence, first, in the possession of a high 
ideal, and secondly, in its strenuous and persistent 
pursuit. 

Luke’s employment of this phrase to convey 
Christ’s meaning clearly implies that the human soil 
which produced a hundredfold return had been pre- 
pared by birth and education for the reception of the 
seed. We shall deal with this question of heredity, 
and its bearing on the moral harvest, more fully 
hereafter ; but for the present let it be said that there 
is no more credit due to some men for making the 
hundredfold returns than to others who return only 
thirtyfold ; and this is probably the reason why they 
are equally classed as good by Matthew and Mark. 
Nothing is placed to moral credit that is not the 
product of the will, and therefore a man is neither 
to be praised nor blamed for hereditary qualities. 
This principle reduces the moral credit of a great 
many so-called good people and the debit of a great 
many so-called bad. 
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The qualities which together constitute the necessary 
conditions for the full unfolding’ of the seed of truth 
may be gathered up and expressed in the one word 
‘ sincerity, a word which connotes and guarantees the 
genuineness of a// the moral qualities of the soul. 
Now this is just what truth asks for, the sincere 
consideration of its claims. Only give it the right 
to plead, and it will satisfy the demands of intellect 
and heart, it will enlighten the understanding, it will 
carry the verdict of the conscience, it will convince 
the will, and, where frankly and fully received, it will 
control the conduct and reconstruct the life. 

Some truths have no bearing on conduct; our 
acceptance or rejection of them does not concern 
behaviour. But the truth of the Kingdom has to do 
with the very springs of action. Thus it comes to 
pass that it is not only a revelation of God but 
also of man. ‘Every one, said Christ to Pilate, ‘ that 
is of the truth heareth My voice” Here the supreme 
test of character is the reception given to the truth 
for which Christ stands. Thus the seed in the 
parable became the test of the soil on which it was 
cast. It became the silent judge of each section. How 
this lights up that wonderfully solemn word of Christ 
to the Jews of His time! ‘If any man hear My 
sayings, and keep them not, I judge him not ; for I 
came not to judge the world, but to save the world. 
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He that rejecteth Me, and receiveth not My say- 
ings, hath one that judgeth him: the word that I 
spake, the same shall judge him in the last day.’ 
Thus the sower might have addressed the various 
qualities of soil in similar terms: ‘The seed that I 
am sowing, the same will judge every one of you 
in the day of results and manifestation, as indeed 
it did. While it covered and crowned with golden 
plenty the rich and responsive soil, it showed up 
the hard unreceptivity of the wayside, the shallowness 
of the rocky places, and the hostile preoccupation 
of the thorny ground. 

In a similar fashion our treatment of Christ’s word 
will stand manifested in our completed characters. 
There will be no more need for Him to assign us 
our places than there was for the reaper in the time 
of harvest to point out the spots of failure in his 
crops. They declare themselves, and so shall we. 
Where His word has found a warm reception and 
ready response; where the qualities of the soul have 
been freely surrendered at its call; where its 
appropriated and assimilated powers have found un- 
stinted supplies of will and affection, it will have 
wrought into form and touched intograceand loveliness 
a character after its kind, because it is a spiritual 
dynamic holding mystic potencies in its grasp. 

A man may utter a word, but it is not self-acting, 
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it does not carry itself out. But when God speaks, 
His word is tremulous with power, vibrant with the 
spiritual voltage with which it is charged. It does not 
merely express, it actually executes the divine will. 
It is thought and purpose flashing through form into 
fulfilment. It is more than announcement, it is 
effectuation. It is not a vocable simply, that ex- 
presses itself in utterance and expires, it is a 
dynamic, carrying within itself the potencies essential 
for its translation into action and expression in work. 

The word of God is, in fact, a form of the divine 
energy, the method of its transmission sometimes 
fulfilling itself in invincible ways, and carrying all 
before it by the force of its overmastering might ; at 
others, waiting, with all its magnetic energies held 
back and sealed, until some liberating hand shall set 
them free to work the will of God. Of such is the 
word of the Kingdom, which in this parable is likened 
unto seed. Its untold energies can never find their 
field, except with the consent and co-operation of the 
human will; that is, it must be received into the soil 
of the heart, and all the moral nature must be sur- 
rendered to its sway. Thus received, it becomes at 
once a regenerative energy working through the 
affections and the will, directing and empowering all 
the forces of the life to ever higher heights of being 
and ever broader fields of doing. This is not a 
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question of merely mental assent, or even of moral 
appreciation, but of surrender. It is the soul saying : 
‘I have found my Master; I acknowledge my Sove- 
reign. O Christ, I crown Thee Lord of my life and 
God of my salvation!’ 

There are thousands who have the highest admira- 
tion for the ethics of the gospel and the character 
of Christ ; but nevertheless they withhold from Him 
this allegiance, and refuse Him the lordship of their 
lives. It is purely a matter of the heart. It finally 
resolves itself into a question of disposition, or, as we 
have called it, moral receptivity and response. Only 
let there be a whole-souled acceptance of the truth, 
and a loving submission to its claims, and it will do 
the rest. Even though the mental power may be 
below the average, the truth will work its own 
wondrous regenerating way, till the whole nature 
answers to its transforming touch. ‘This is the law of 
moral assimilation. What we love supremely, that we 
come to resemble. What we ‘like’ we come to ‘liken.’ 
Here is another of those wonderful derivations which . 
we so often light upon, and which prove how deeply 
philosophical is the language of daily use. The word 
like, to love, and dhe, to resemble, have a common 
root, so that liking passes into likeness by a philolo- 
gical as well as by a psychological law. But likeness 
involves the idea of form, and outward form is only 
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the expression of inward spirit. Hence, when the 
apostle is desirous of effecting a change in the form 
of life in those to whom he wrote, he said, ‘Be ye 
transformed by the renewing of your mind. It is 
the inner that forms the outer. The form of any 
living organism is determined by the vital principle 
within working out the pattern that was involved in 
the seed—not by the imposition of any plastic force 
from without. Form, then, is expression of spirit ; it is 
the visible garment of the invisible worker, the forth- 
flowing into corporeal shape of a spiritual energy. 
Hence it comes to pass that if you would change the 
character of any type in vegetable or animal ; if you 
would effect any variation in flowers, or fruit, or live 
_ stock; if you would bring up from primitive bar- 
barism a wild brier and turn it into a La France; if 
you would convert a crab-apple into a strawberry 
pippin, you must do it through the operation of great 
biological laws working from within the soul of the 
thing you would redeem, and not by any mechanical 
processes applied from without. 

Why, then, when you come to human nature, 
should any other law be supposed to hold? Here also 
there has to be the ingrafting of a new life-principle. 
This is the process that is sought to be described 
by such terms as ‘regeneration, ‘the second birth,’ 
‘being born again’; and it is a process that is as 
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deeply inward and central as the necessities of the 
case demand. The soul that thus submits itself 
becomes conscious of an infinite and all-enswathing 
Presence. This new life-principle at once begins to 
transform the old life into its likeness. There is the 
imposition of a new and higher Will which so 
co-ordinates all the powers of intellect and heart that, 
through finding their unity, they are lifted to their 
highest power. As we have seen, the imposition of 
the human will upon the various forms of animal and 
vegetable life brings about the most wonderful 
transformations. Why should it be thought a thing 
incredible with us, that what we can and do effect upon 
life lower than our own by the imposition of our will, 
God can accomplish in our lives by the infusion of 
His? The only thing He asks is our full and free 
consent, and He will come in ‘to will and to work of 
His own good pleasure.’ He will fill and fertilize our 
inner life, so that our outer life shall become fair and 
fragrant and fruitful as the garden of the Lord, 

It goes without saying that the conditions created. 
by inheritance and training must, through modifica- 
tion of the mental and moral soil, affect both the 
quantity and quality of the mental and moral harvest. 
Every school teacher could furnish illustrations, from 
his own experience, of lads and girls whose mental 
soil has been enriched or impoverished by pre-natal 
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conditions. Thus a class of children of equal age, 
with equally good intentions, and equally receptive 
and responsive in spirit to the instruction imparted, 
will present the most diverse results. The same 
diversity will emerge under a system of moral 
culture, corresponding to the thirtyfold, sixtyfold, 
and hundredfold returns of our parable. But a 
diversity springing out of conditions over which 
people have no control cannot possibly be taken 
as an index of moral credit, because, to the extent 
that necessity reigns, choice is excluded and re- 
sponsibility reduced. 

To deal fully with the great question of heredity 
would take us too far afield. Besides, the specialists 
on this subject are divided into different schools, 
-and many of their theories are so far simply tentative, 
and not to be accepted as demonstrated facts. The 
most recent results of scientific research in this 
department reveal that among experts the opinion 
is hardening into conviction that acquired charac- 
teristics are not transmissible by heredity, but that 
what is transmitted is merely a heightened suscepti- 
bility. Professor Thomson, of Aberdeen, in his work 
on Heredity, recently published, points out that there 
are many misunderstandings in regard to the question 
of transmitted characteristics. He says: ‘In some 
cases—for example, of alcoholism in successive 
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generations—there may be poisoning of the germ- 
cells along with the body, there may be poisoning 
of the embryo before birth, and of the infant after ; 
but it may also be that what is really inherited is 
a specific degeneracy of nature, an innate deficiency 
of control, perhaps, which led the parent to alcoholism, 
and which may find the same or some other ex- 
pression in the child. Cases are known in which 
the children of a dipsomaniac father and a quite 
normal mother have exhibited a tendency to 
alcoholism, insanity, and the like. In this case the 
possibility of poisoning the unborn child is elimi- 
nated; but there remain three possibilities of 
interpretation—that there was specific poisoning of 
the paternal germ-cells; that what was inherited 
was the constitutional weakness which expressed 
itself as alcoholism in the father; and that there 
were detrimental influences in the early nutrition, 
environment, education—“ nurture” in short—of the 
offspring.’ 

I want you particularly to notice Thomson’s 
phrasing in this passage, because he is aiming at 
scientific accuracy in his use of words. ‘What is 
really inherited is a specific degeneracy of nature, 
an innate deficiency of control, which may find the 
same or some other expression in a child. Thus the 
offspring of dipsomaniac parents, although showing 
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no tendency to strong drink, and even displaying 
an aversion to it, may nevertheless be tremendously 
handicapped by its ancestral inheritance, but may 
betray it in a quite different direction. This view 
comes into collision with a well-known theory which 
affirms that heredity determines at what point the 
moral strain must come, but that it will not and 
cannot determine the result—that it fixes the field 
of battle, but does not decide the issue. According, 
however, to this latest scientific utterance, heredity 
cannot even fix the point of conflict! All it seems 
able to do is to determine the amount of resisting 
power with which the individual shall be clothed as 
he enters the arena of struggle. Or, to put it in 
another way, it fixes the breaking strain, but does 
.not determine the point of fracture. Thus it would 
seem that science is disentangling this question of 
heredity from the fatalism into which it was formerly 
thrust, and is stating it in such terms as permit 
the will to swing clear of ancestral despotism. The 
will is the pivot of destiny, and the recognition of 
personal freedom is essential to our conception of 
moral character. Heredity cannot mortgage the 
will. It is only as the will is in perfect poise and 
free to move, that moral determination can display 
itself. God has not handed man over, body and soul, 
to the inevitableness of material laws. He reserves 
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and preserves the seat and centre of the moral choices 
in equilibrium, until the first deliberate choice of evil 
has been made, because therein are laid the founda- 
tions of our personal accountability to a personal God. 

This is the clear teaching of the passage in 
Ezek. xviii. 4: ‘All souls are Mine, saith the 
Lord. Now, this can mean in this connexion but 
one thing, and that is that God asserts His right 
to man’s will to the extent that He does not permit 
it to fall under the despotism of heredity. He will 
not allow any inherited tendency to enslave it, but 
will secure to each individual soul the privilege and 
power of self-disposal, unfettered by any wrong 
his ancestors may have done. This view is con- 
firmed by the fact that the Hebrew word Wephesh 
which in this text is translated ‘soul,’ is also the 
Hebrew word for ‘will, and is so translated in the 
following passages: Ps. xxvii. 2, ‘Deliver me not 
over unto the wz// of my enemies’; Ezek. xvi. 27, 
‘ Behold, I have delivered thee unto the w// of them 
that hate thee’; Deut. xxi. 14, ‘Thou shalt let her 
go whither she w//.’ , 

God, then, does not surrender His claim to the 
human will, nor allow its freedom to be signed 
away by another than itself. From this it follows 
that in the race of life there are no moral handicaps. 
Morally, every man starts at scratch, He will 
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not have to carry a single ounce of his ancestors’ 
moral incubus until by deliberate choice he makes 
his ancestors’ sin his own. This teaching restores 
the will to its regal status, and for ever guards its 
sanctity. When God says, ‘All souls are Mine, 
He says in effect, ‘The will of each creature is 
Mine to preserve in poise, and guard from bias 
from the birth” But it may be asked, ‘What 
about a will enfeebled through inherited tendency to 
wrong?’ In such a case the temptation will always 
be graduated to the power of resistance, and no 
will need be afraid of over-strain. With every 
temptation there will be provided a way of escape, 
that it may be able to bear it. Neither heredity, 
_ temptation, Satanic influence, nor any other force 
“will ever be able to close the circle of destiny around 
any living soul. The onus of doing this belongs 
exclusively to the personal will. This much, how- 
ever, must be said : when once a man has surrendered 
his will to evil, and placed his life under its power, 
inheritance begins to count. Then, and not till 
then, is there any tilt in the moral scale-beam. 

We are apt to forget that heredity is as con- 
servative of good as it is of evil, if not more so; 
and that there is no human being whose ancestry 
has been wholly bad. It is not as though an 
individual represented simply the sum of the 
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qualities transmitted by his parents. He reaches 
back beyond them, and draws.upon a larger and 
common stock of inheritance as well. Galton has 
formulated what is known as his ‘Law of ancestral 
inheritance, in the following terms: The two parents 
contribute between them, on the average, one-half of the 
total heritage of the offspring, the four grandparents 
one-quarter, the eight great-grandparents one-eighth, 
and so on; but Professor Thomson qualifies this by 
saying that it is quite legitimate to accept the general 
idea of this law, without accepting the fixity of the 
fractions of partial inheritance which it expresses. 
Thus it would appear that behind each one of 
us there are two streams of tendency—good and 
evil—which reach their confluence in our individual 
history, and either of which we may let into or 
dam back from our conduct. No other hand but 
our own can open the sluices that will fertilize or 
desolate our lives, but let it be fixed once and for 
all in our minds that we shall neither be placed in 
moral credit nor cast in moral blame for anything 
that our ancestors have done or left undone. Where 
we have had no choice we can have no responsibility. 
But, though we could not choose our ancestors, 
and therefore had no voice in our ancestral in- 
heritance, we may help to determine the quality 
of our posterity, and transmit a finer mental and 
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moral heritage than we ourselves received. If those 
of us who are fathers and mothers, and those who 
hope to be, indulge in practices which reduce our 
stamina, lower our vitality, weaken the will, and 
generally deteriorate the fibre of body and brain, 
then we shall entail upon posterity disabilities for 
which we ourselves shall be brought to book. 

Professor Thomson asks: ‘Is it utopian to hope 
that the ethical consciousness will come more and 
more to include in its varied content a feeling of 
responsibility for the healthfulness of succeeding 
generations?’ Surely not! Let us resolve that, 
so far as we can make it, the mental and moral 
soil of our children shall be favourably predisposed 
for the reception of truth, that the good seed of 
' the Kingdom may find itself indigenous to their souls, 
and unfold into beauty and strength in their lives. 

So far, in this study of the good ground, we 
have been dealing with variations in the moral 
harvest over which the individual will has no control. 
But there are other causes which operate in pro- 
ducing diversity of result, for which the personal 
will is directly responsible. The first and most 
potent of these is the chronological cause. Clearly, 
the element of time is an important factor in the 
matter of a harvest, whether material or moral. 
' The life that in early youth presents a receptive 
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and responsive field to the seed of divine truth, 
and freely surrenders to its beneficent sway, will 
show higher results in character and work than 
one that for years behaves like the wayside, the 
rocky places, or the thorny ground. 

However sincere and earnest a man may be who 
at sixty years of age receives the seed into the soil of 
his heart, he can never show the same returns as one 
whose whole life has been possessed and controlled 
by the truth. It is not as if all these years had been 
merely negative, and barren of every kind of crop. 
This is the tragedy of the situation—that in the fields 
of human nature there are no fallow lands. Some- 
thing is always being produced. The soil is never 
vacant, nor can its mighty energies be held back 
from productiveness. Unless it gets good seed, it 
will unfold bad ; and the life that for half a century 
has brought forth harvests of pride, and scorn, and 
sensuality, tamperings with conscience, and violations 
of the moral sense, will not readily and with the best 
results reproduce the new seed of the implanted word. - 
But even if it could and did, the term of its occu- 
pancy is nearly up. It is merely a question of simple 
arithmetic. Let us suppose that A and B have each 
received on lease for seventy years a field of equal 
size and fertility. A, at the earliest possible moment, 
sets about developing the agricultural resources of 
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his section, sparing neither time nor trouble to 
secure the best results. B, however, spends the first 
fifty years of his lease in allowing his land to become 
overgrown with scrub. At the end of that time he 
suddenly wakes up to its unrealized possibilities, and 
resolves to make them actual. He clears the soil, 
ploughs it up, sows it down, harrows it in, and thus 
fulfils all the human conditions of success. But, 
however diligent he may be, he cannot make twenty 
seasons do the work of seventy, and, however regretful 
he may be for wasted opportunities, he cannot over- 
take and recall the vanished years, 

Mathematics is an exact science, and morals are 
no less exact than mathematics. There is a deadly 
_ accuracy in the working out of the moral order, and 
’ the strictest accounts are kept. Even if the years 
during which the good seed of the Kingdom has been 
excluded from the heart were morally non-productive 
years, the argument would be overwhelmingly in 
favour of supplying it at the earliest possible moment 
with a favourable soil, lest life should run to waste. 
But, as we have seen, life does not only run to waste 
under such conditions, but to wickedness. 

It is one thing to receive that seed into the virgin 
soil of a heart unspoiled by any evil growths, and 
with none of its forces spent in producing evil crops; 
it is quite another to offer it a heart that has ex- 
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hausted its love on unworthy objects, and has been 
the field of a thousand rank and unhallowed growths. 

Do you propose to surrender all the fine forces 
of your manhood to the production of a wild-oat 
crop, and then, at the end, to offer the exhausted 
soil of a used-up life to the clean and wholesome seed 
of the Kingdom? What returns can you hope to 
make when faith has run dry, when hope lies low 
with broken wing, when all that is left of love is 
a handful of ashes cold and grey on the forsaken 
altar of your heart? Do not be deceived. God is 
not mocked. The mistake that men are making is in 
supposing that, when they are through with their 
wild-oat sowing, they may retire from the wild-oat 
business. But a man cannot thus disinherit himself 
of his moral past. Our past sowing will be waiting 
for us somewhere in the coming days and in standing 
crops of hundredfold returns. 

At the same time, however, through repentance and 
faith even these harvests of suffering that we would 
so gladly forgo may be made to turn to our joy. 
Instead of being penal they may become purgative, 
and through the infinite grace of Him whose mercy 
endureth for ever, even these worse than wasted 
stretches of our lives may be redeemed from their 
desolation and the years that the canker-worm has 
destroyed be restored. 
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Work out your own- salvation with fear and trembling ; for it is 
God which worketh in you both to will and to work for His good 
pleasure.—PHIL. il. 12, 13. 


HIS passage is an ancient battle-ground. 
Around it unnumbered controversial conflicts 

have raged between contending theological schools ; 
and in the heat of debate much has been said and 
written which in the interests of all parties may 
now well be forgotten and ignored. It is not our 
intention to discuss the arguments pro and con by 
which hyper-Calvinists and extreme Arminians have 
sought to vindicate their several positions. Such a 
review might be exceedingly interesting in some 
historical survey of Christian doctrine, as illustrating 
how fruitful of theories is the field of theological 
research, or as demonstrating what different aspects 
the self-same truth may present when viewed ex- 
clusively from different points. This, however, could 
serve for us no practical purpose ; so, passing it by, 
we shall endeavour to bring out and apply the central 
teaching of the text. It resolves itself naturally 
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into three main divisions. There is a duty laid 
down: ‘Work out your own salvation.’ There is a 
spirit enjoined: ‘With fear and trembling.’ There 
is a reason assigned: ‘Because it is God which 
worketh in you both to will and to work for His 
good pleasure.’ 

Without developing the text rigidly along these 
lines, it will be well for us to keep them in mind, 
in order that we may be saved from confusion of 
thought. No mere mechanical division of texts can 
reveal to us the spiritual meanings which have been 
breathed into them. ‘The words that I speak unto 
you, says Christ, ‘they are spirit and they are life.’ 
Words, however, are, at the best, only imperfect ex- 
ponents of thought. They do but ‘half reveal and 
half conceal the truth within’; so that, however 
accurate our textual analysis may be, unless our 
spiritual apprehension be quickened to discern the 
inner meanings that throb beneath the written words, 
we shall find ourselves at the close of our study 
in possession merely of a ‘lifeless form through . 
which the spirit breathes no more.’ 

The text teaches us three things about salvation :— 
that it is personal; that it is progressive ; and that 
it is the result of a twofold process shared by the 
individual soul and God. The personal character © 
of the work is indicated by the phrase, ‘ Your 
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own salvation.’ Salvation must become our own. 
Unless personally appropriated, its universality be- 
comes, in legal phrase, ‘void by generality. That 
which may be every one’s for the asking may 
become no one’s through neglect. We have be- 
come so accustomed in these days to speak in 
_ social terms, that the individual is in danger of 
being merged in the mass. |The association of men | 
in clubs, unions, guilds, and brotherhoods, tends to 
dull the sharp sense of individuality. From the 
member of Parliament who votes at the dictation 
of his party, to the craftsman who comes out on 
strike at the call of his union, and often against his 
will, all men are in peril of being so dominated 
by the corporate consciousness, that the sense of 
personal distinctness threatens to become submerged. 

On all moral questions, however, this distinctness 
of being, this sanctity of the personal self, must, at 
all hazards, be preserved and affirmed ; for 


The sins that we do by two and two, 
We must pay for one by one. 


nA 


Even the State recognizes the peril, from a socio- 
logical point of view, of losing sight of the individual 
in the crowd, and it erects its properly constituted 
guards, the breaking down of which becomes an 
indictable offence. For example, it insists that every 
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individual birth shall be duly registered under a 
specific name, and that every death, even of an infant 
that has lived but an hour, shall be officially certified, 
so that no meanest, weakest subject of the realm 
shall be surreptitiously or impersonally interred. 
Everything that can be done is done to preserve 
the individuality of the citizen, and to prevent his 
being indistinguishably merged into the general life 
of the community. In every election you have an 
illustration of the scrupulous care with which the 
individual voter is challenged and checked and 
required to declare, and, if necessary, prove his identity 
before personally casting his vote by means of the 
specific ballot-paper placed in his hands. Our rail- 
way companies, too, furnish a further illustration of 
this individualizing process, pushing it to what some 
people, at least, regard as an unwarrantable extreme, 
by printing ‘Not Transferable’ on the return-half of 
a ticket, the use of which they would thus limit to the 
, person who has already used the forward half. This 
is individualization with a vengeance, but it finely 
proves the point that everywhere the personal 
equation counts. However complex society may be, 
the individual is never so involved in the mass as 
to be irrecoverable. The suspicious disappearance of 
even the humblest citizen would occasion unrest, and 
lead to the most exhaustive inquiries regardless of 
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expense, so great is the sanctity that attaches to the 
individual life. 

But if a man be so much to the society, what 
must he be to himself? If the State be so concerned 
for the physical and mental well-being of the unit 
that it provides protection for the body and education 
for the mind, what should be the unit’s concern for 
himself? If the salvation of the body be held in 
such regard that society protects the individual from 
the cradle to the grave, not only from the attacks 
of others, but even in certain cases from his own 
attacks upon himself, what solicitude should be felt 
as to the salvation of the soul, the more so as the 
onus of seeking it is cast entirely upon the individual 
himself? There are some things that society can | 
do for us, and there are some things that we can 
do for one another ; but in this matter each can act 
for himself alone. In some elections we may vote 
by proxy, or even refuse to vote at all. On this 
question, however, there is no option, and each must 
cast his own vote. In the matter of salvation there 
is no such thing as proxy. Each stands severely 
and distinctly for himself. There are no complica- 
tions of relationship. The transaction is purely 
personal as between two alone—the individual soul 
and God. e7 

There is not the remotest use in merely generalizing 
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about these matters. How true this is even in the 
case of a merely bodily disease, we are all aware. 
How a man would resent it as a piece of un- 
pardonable trifling, if, when he found himself smitten 
by some grave disorder, his medical man went on 
prosing to him about the history of the complaint, 
the average number of recoveries, the various theories 
as to cause, the futile attempts on the part of other 
physicians to grapple successfully with the trouble, and 
the superior methods adopted by himself, without 
ever coming any nearer to the man’s own particular 
case! Would he not grow impatient at all this 
generalizing, and say ‘ Well, doctor, this is all very 
interesting, no doubt, from a professional point of 
view, but from a patient’s point of view the supreme 
question is, “What are my chances of recovery? 
What do you propose in my case? What must / 
do to be saved?”’ Of course no medical man 
would dream of thus generalizing with his patients. 
It is an unthinkable situation. They may come in 
dozens to his waiting-room, but they pass individually 
into his consulting-room, to be dealt with one by 
one. And so with the treatment of the soul. There 
is the greatest danger of indulging in large and vague 
generalizations about salvation, without making it 
personal in its application. 

We hold, and very rightly so, that ‘God so loved 
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the world, that He gave His only begotten Son, that 
whosoever believeth on Him should not perish, but 
have eternal life’; but in this general and world- 
wide view there is a danger of our forgetting that 


(God loves men in their individual capacity. This 


individuality must never be lost sight of, and our 
own private and personal interest in the events of 
Calvary must be ever present to our minds. Grand 
as is the doctrine of a universal atonement, yet to the 
man who has never proved his interest therein the 
contemplation can afford no real peace, no abiding 
joy. It is only as he cuts himself out of the mass, 
and realizes his own personal and specific relations to 
God in Christ, that he can share in the consciousness 


of His definite presence and delivering power. . We —f 


-. must endeavour in the course of this study to separate 
ourselves out from all our relations and environments, 
and grasp the fact of our real and separate identity. 
We must come to ourselves before we can come to 


God. /It is a great moment in any man’s history” 


when he first of all grasps his own real and separate 
selfhood. To some men this comes suddenly with a 
great revealing flash that pales the brow and arrests 
the pulse, and smites the soul with speechless awe. 
To other men it comes gradually, like the dawning 
of the day. Tennyson has beautifully described the 
latter process :— 
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The baby new to earth and sky, 
What time his tender palm is prest 
Against the circle of the breast, 

Has never thought that ‘This is I’: 


But as he grows he gathers much, 
And learns the use of ‘I’ and ‘me’; 
And finds, ‘I am not what I see, 

And other than the things I touch.’ 


So rounds he to a separate mind, 
From whence clear memory may begin, 
As through the frame that binds him in 
His isolation grows defined, 


Have you ever defined your own isolation? Until 
you do, you can never become conscious of your own 
private and personal relation to God. 

Do not fall into the error of supposing that He 
cannot take note of individuals, because of the vastness 
of His universe, and the breadth or complexity of His 
relations. It is no mark of an infinite mind to be 
indifferent to detail. The same logical process by 
which you can eliminate God from your life could 
be employed to eliminate Him from all life. There 
is no logical resting-place between a belief in a God- 
of infinite detail, and blank, black atheism. .An 
illustration of the principle which we are striving 
to enforce may be derived from a consideration of the 
law of gravitation. Science teaches us that there are 
stars scattered so far back in that deep abyss which 
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God has strewn with wonders, that, although their 
light is travelling at the rate of twelve million miles a 
minute, it must take millions of years to reach this 
earth of ours. These stars are simply the vestibule 
of vaster fields that lie beyond, and yet there is no 
star so far: back that it does not tremble responsively 
to all its sister stars. The whole system is held, that 
is to say, in the grasp of a universal law which binds 
the suns to their centres, curves the planets to their 
orbits, and wheels round the glittering armies of the 
sky. But you never dream of saying that a law 
which has so much on its hands and that has to 
marshal so many millions of gleaming suns, will not 
Jhave time to care for trifles. You know that the 
atoms that clash under the floor of your house are 
_ Just as carefully shepherded by that great law as 
‘are the brilliant orbs in space, and that it is because 
this law is loyal to the atom that it is loyal to the 
suns. The guarantee of its perpetuity in the infinite 
reaches of space is found in the fact that the tiniest 
mote that swings in the beams of a summer noon 
does not lie outside its grasp. So with the love of 
God. Though it embraces all systems and all minds, 
all principalities and powers, all things present and to 
come, yet it takes note of the individual soul. 


It knows us each, and loves us each, and calls us each 
by name. 
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{ Bushnell, it-will-be-remembered, has shown that 
God’s love is not impersonal in its outgoing, that 
He does not love the human family as a whole 
merely, as a general might love his army, or a 
king his subjects, but that His love of the whole is 
merely the sum of His distinct and separate love for 
each of the individuals which together constitute the 
whole. God loves us all, because He loves us each, 
so that, as if we were alone in the Fall,and absolutely 
alone in the Redemption, we may each look away into 
His face and cry with childlike confidence, ‘ Abba, 
Father, ‘My Lord and my God.’ 

Salvation, then, must be personal. The only thing 
that can make it valuable to us as individuals is its 
individual appropriation. In this regard it is no 
great exception. "Nothing is of value unless it is 
individualized. For example, light is universal. It 
bathes the whole round world in living splendour ; 
but each individual optic nerve must take up its own 
set of vibrations, and convey them to the interpreting 
consciousness, or we shall have no sense of form, or 
colour, or perspective, or proportion. The world is 
full of harmonious sounds, the singing of birds, the 
multitudinous laughter of the waves, and the sighing 
of the summer wind through the fragrant pines ; but 
unless each individual auditory nerve gathers up these 
waves of sound and carries them into the appreciating 
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brain, the orchestra of Nature might as well be 
silent as the grave. The same is true of air. It is 
universal. It wraps the whole world round with 
miles of thickness. There is enough for millions 
more than tread the earth to-day; but unless each 
individual pair of lungs operates upon it, and puts in 
its claim for supplies, it might as well be in a vacuum. 
Here, for example, we rescue a drowning man. He is 
laid upon the bank. We know how to render first- 
aid, and we proceed to induce artificial respiration. 
‘What is wrong?’ a bystander asks. We say, ‘ The 
man cannot breathe.’ ‘Is there not enough air?’ he 
asks. ‘ Yes, we reply, ‘plenty of air. Miles of air, 
air pressing with the weight of nearly fifteen pounds 
upon every square inch of him; but unless he can 
be made to draw upon it, his life will be a vanishing 
spark.” So with salvation. It is as free as air. It 
folds us round like the atmosphere. It has a positive 
pressure. It whispers, it woos and waits, it feels 
round the door of the heart, and listens, and longs 
for entrance; but unless it be personally admitted, 


all its universality will count for nought. —_ 


It is this personal view of salvation which sheds a 
halo of glory round the Cross of Jesus, and invests it 
with a beauty that will never cease to charm. Have 
you been careless, then, and indifferent, and forgetful 
of God? Have you thought that He had for- 
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gotten you, that He had overlooked you, that He had 
too much on hand to pay regard to your obscure and 
humble life? No! Never for a moment. Though 
you have forgotten Him, He has remembered you. 
Though you have wandered from Him, He has been 
following you—following you with His own particular 
and personal love. That love folds you round and 
closes you in, and touches you now, with soft caressing 
hands. Lie back upon it and realize for yourself that 
you have a definite place in God’s infinite mind; a 
definite place in His infinite heart, and a definite 
place awaiting you by and by in His beautiful Home. 
Do not rest, till with corresponding feeling you can 
say, ‘ He loved me and gave Himself for me.’ 

~- Salvation must be personal, for the all-important 

/ reason that sin is personal. We have each chosen 
our own path. We have each taken sin by the 
hand, and turned our back on duty. It is not 
supposed to be fashionable in some quarters to-day 
to speak of sin. We have baptized it inte new 
names. It has been called ‘ misdirection.’ Another: 
definition has described it as ‘ The creaturely limita- 
tion on its way to perfection” But we must 
remember that we do not get rid of evil things 
by simply changing their names. You come into 
my study and see on my mantelshelf a phial marked 
‘Poison. Strychnine. Not to be taken” You 
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immediately shudder, and ask me to allow you to 
put another name upon that bottle, for you say 
that the name of strychnine is always so suggestive 
of trouble and tragedy. To humour you I say, 
‘What would you like to call it?’ ‘Essence of 
peppermint, you reply ; ‘that never hurt anybody.’ 
But if I allow you to cover over the strychnine 
label with one marked ‘Essence of peppermint,’ 
what have you done? Have you changed the 
contents? No! But you have made it ten thousand 
times more dangerous now than it was before, 
because you have labelled a deadly poison with an 
innocent name. Let us hold fast to these ancient 
words, charging them with their rightful significa- 
tion, watchfully careful lest by misusing them we 
obliterate the moral distinctions for which they 
stand. We have all sinned, and Christ died for 
all. Our sins are our own, so that our salva- 
tion must be our own. Let us bring our personal 
sins to-day and lay them at His feet, and let the 
language of each heart be: 
It is Thy blood alone, 
Alone Thy blood, that cleanseth me ; 


And for that blood of Thine, that cleansing blood, 
I come to Thee. 


But salvation is not merely personal. It is pro- 
gressive ; and the progressive character of the work, 
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together with the twofold process to which we have 
referred, have not perhaps had the attention that 
their importance demands. Salvation is a much 
larger term than many people suppose. No definition 
of it can be regarded as satisfactory which does not 
make room for all the facts. It must include in its 
contents not only what God saves us from, but 
also what He saves us fo. As employed by Christ 
and His apostles, this word is charged with positive 
forces, which, for their out-working, will demand the 
eternities for their field, and can in no wise be 
shut up or made to exhaust themselves within the 
limitations of time. Roughly, and on the basis of 
our text, salvation might be defined as ‘the issue 
and result in character of humanly working out that 
which has been divinely worked in. Broadly speak- 
ing, salvation stands for life—spiritual life. This 
life is begotten in the human soul that places itself 
in receptive relation to Jesus Christ; but then it is 
life in the germ merely. Unknown possibilities lie 
enfolded in that germ, mysteriously hidden, marvel- 
lously involved, but waiting to be evolved, to be 
translated from the realm of the possible into that 
of the actual. Salvation is a term which covers 
not only the genesis, but also the evolution of the 
spiritual life. 

The soul that surrenders itself to Christ becomes 
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conscious of an infinite and all-enswathing Presence. 
The Holy Ghost comes upon it, the Power of the 
Highest overshadows it, and lo! it is born of the 
Spirit. In one swift moment it passes from the 
realms of death, and thrills through all the pulses 
of its being with a new and vivid life. One of the 
immediate results of this spiritual awakening is 
the counter-setting of the human will, so that it 
is caught up and swept into the current of the 
divine will, and empowered to work towards God 
and righteousness. This much is clear from the 
text. ‘It is God which worketh in you both to will 
and to work for His good pleasure. This power 
to ‘will and to work’ the divine will is the power 
of a new life, and, like all other powers, must be 
exercised or it will be lost. In the case of the new- 
born soul, the will is not yet practised in righteous- 
ness, it is simply reset. Upon every capability of 
the new life the principle of development has been 
stamped as an irreversible law. Possibilities have 
been wrought in, on the distinct assumption of their 
being wrought out. The great end that God is 
aiming at in salvation is the perfection of character, 
and character grows from within. This salvation 
from the old life of sin to the new life of righteous- 
ness includes therefore both a crisis and a process, 
It is not merely a new birth, which is instantaneous ; 
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it is a development, which is progressive; and care 
must be taken against putting a part for the whole, 
or confounding the beginning with the end. 

It is this fact of development which should en- 
courage the Christian, and discourage his critics. 
There are those who are perpetually girding at 
what they call the inconsistencies of professing 
Christians, when. as a matter of fact it is merely 
the imperfections of an unfinished product which 
they see, and of which no one is more painfully 
conscious than the Christian himself. It is not 
fair to judge unfinished work. If some of these 
cynics who are perpetually ‘getting their teeth’ 
into what they call inconsistent Christians were 
to get their teeth into the figs in my garden in 
November they would unhesitatingly condemn them 
as worthless; but that would be because the fruit 
was only in the process of ripening. If they came 
along at Christmas time, in the mid-glory of our 
Australian summer, they would not want to leave 
the tree. And so with the Christians whose de-- 
fects are so loudly condemned. They are as yet 
immature, and to the dull eye of the critic it doth 
not yet appear what they shall be. Anyhow, it 
is better to be an unripe fig than a full-ripe thistle, 
and that is what the man is who is for ever fixing 
on the faults of others without doing anything to 
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rectify his own. He has not even ceased to do 
evil, much less learned to do well. He too is in 
a process, not of development, however, but of 
deterioration, working out not his salvation but his 
doom. 

Of course, in the working out of salvation the 
speed of the process will of necessity vary with 
the different personalities whose lives become the 
field of its beneficent energy. There will be all 
the difference between the conditions of development 
in the case of a fresh, young life, early surrendered 
to Christ, with its imagination unstained, and its will 
unfettered by evil ways, and that of the man around 
whom sinful practices long indulged in have woven 
toils that day by day grow stronger. In the latter 
case the working out of the new-life potencies will 
necessarily be hampered and delayed by the self- 
perpetuating power of the old-life practices, which 
resent and resist the imposition of new legislation. 
Look at it in this way. Here is a large business 
held by shareholders and controlled by a board of 
directors. A manager is in charge whose will 
runs down through all departments, and expresses 
itself in every grade of the service. It is a highly 
organized establishment, and therefore depends for 
its effective working upon the absolute loyalty of 
the staff to the management. Let us suppose that 
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through long association its numerous members work 
together with perfect smoothness and _ clock-like 
precision, till one day there is a feeling on the 
part of the directors that the business is not being 
run in the best interests of the shareholders. Matters 
come to light which lead them to conclude that 
a change of management is desirable. Acting upon 
their judgement a new manager is installed, who 
comes in with quite new ideas and methods for 
the conduct of affairs. He reorganizes the whole 
concern, and puts it on a different working basis; 
but he has precisely the same staff with which 
to work as were employed under the old régime. 
Now, however loyal the employés may be to the 
new management, it is perfectly safe to say that they 
will frequently find themselves running in the old 
grooves and doing things in the old way. Even 
under the most favourable conditions, it would be a 
question of time as to when the new system would 
become as frictionless in its working as the old. In. 
like manner, here is a life that for years has been 
self-controlled. Self has been its master and lord ; 
all its practices have been made to serve selfish ends. 
But a day comes when the directors, Reason, Con- 
science, Instinct, and Will, confer, and conclude that 
the business of life is not being conducted on the 
most profitable lines and towards the highest ends. 
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Whereupon, by a unanimous vote, they dethrone the 
self-will, and enthrone the Christ-will, which imme- 
diately introduces into the establishment fresh legis- 
lation for the conduct of life. But it has the selfsame 
staff with which to work—the same hands and feet, 
the same tongue and brain, with all their acquired 
facility in wrong, attained under the old control. Is 
it any wonder then that, with the very best intentions, 
hands, and feet, and tongue, and thinking brain, should, 
for a time at least, and occasionally, violate the new 
commands, and transgress the law of self-forgetting 
love? Hence, says the apostle Paul, ‘I find then 
a law, that when I would do good, evil is present with 
me. For I delight in the law of God, after the inward 
~ man. But I see another law in my members, warring 
against the law of my mind, and bringing me into 
captivity to the law of sin which is in my members.’ 
This law in the members to which Paul refers is the 
law of habit, which it is the work of salvation to 
conquer and subdue; and this is the process of 
recovery to which we have referred, and which requires 
time for its unfolding. 

Salvation implies, therefore, not merely the bestowal 
but the perfecting of the divine life within the human 
soul. It is a something that runs on concurrently 
with life, and ‘the end is not yet. That both 
: degeneration and salvation are processes is clear from 
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the revisers’ rendering of 1 Cor. i. 18: ‘ For the word 
of the cross is to them that ave pertshing foolishness ; 
but unto us which are being saved it is the power 
of God.’ The inclusion of the two ideas of spiritual 
genesis and development under the one term ‘salva- 
tion’ makes room for the twofold process that it 
involves. It is in this evolutionary process that we 
discern the co-operative principle at work—God and 
man in conjunction, neither of them superseding nor 
ignoring the other. God respecting the free will of 
the creature, man accepting the will of the Creator ; 
man working out into life and character that potency 
which God is working in. 

And who will dare to limit the inspired possibilities 
enfolded in the new-born soul? Has it not been 
born again for deathless being, and with eternal life 
shall there not be eternal development and ever- 
growing similarity to God? Do not let us fear to 
apply this principle of development to the divine life 
within the human soul. It will not disappoint us. 
The analogy of life’s processes elsewhere would lead 
us to infer that evolution is the law of the life that 
is spiritual and- divine. All the widely diversified 
forms of beauty in nature were first of all inbreathed 
by God into matter as mere potencies to be rendered 
actual by evolutionary laws. The vast and varied 
procession of animal and vegetable life, with all its 
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wondrous laws, its marvellous adaptations, and its 
gracious utilities, is simply the outworking of the 
divinely inwrought possibilities with which God in- 
spired His creation in the beginning of days. 
Development is everywhere the law of life. There 
is nothing that comes into being with fully matured 
and perfected powers. Activity and struggle are 
everywhere assumed in the endowment of life. In 
the vegetable and merely animal world this activity 
is rendered a comparative certainty; for the same 
Will that begets the life, carries it forward through 
all its stages till it culminates in flower and fruit. 
There is what might be called a divine persistence 
in life, by which it seeks to fulfil itself, and thus 
~ accomplish its escape from death in the only possible 
way, namely, by working out its unwrought possi- 
bilities. Let this out-working process be delayed, 
and the life will be proportionately diminished ; let it 
prematurely cease to unfold its possibilities, and it will 
cease to be. Let it, however, be loyal to this principle 
of out-working, and it will perpetuate itself in trans- 
mitted life through countless years. 

If a grain of wheat be denied the conditions 
essential to its unfolding, then, in the language of 
Christ, ‘it abideth alone. Let it, however, fall into 
the ground, and the out-working process begins. We 
have first the blade, then the stalk, then the ear, and 
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then the full corn in the ear. The blade, the stalk, 
and the ear, having subserved the purposes of life 
in working out its salvation, are allowed to return by 
different paths to the inorganic world from which 
they came—not, however, until the life-principle has 
employed them as a kind of scaffolding up which 
it has climbed, and so secreted and multiplied itself 
as to be beyond the reach of death. Thus, through 
loyalty to this out-working principle, the one grain 
becomes a hundred, and the result of this unfolding 
is more abundant life. 

Now Christ came not only ‘that we might have 
life, but that we might have it more abundantly.’ But 
this abundant life depends upon our co-operation. 
Have we been loyal to the principle of development 
in the divine life, or have we not been rather falling 
into the error of confounding the crisis of con- 
version with the process of salvation? The new 
birth bears the same relation to the kingdom of God 
that the natural birth does to the kingdom of man; 
but who would regard perpetual infancy as a thing. 
to be desired? | We all love the children in our 
homes; but what constitutes the chief charm of 
childhood? Is it not the unfolding of faculty, the 
development of power? Would not any father or 
mother.rather a thousand times have been childless 
than to see their-beautiful-babe-grow.up-to.be.an_idiot 
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the Cee with the passage of the years? There is 
no grief that can compare with this; and shall the 
loving Father of our spirits know the bitter grief of 
bringing children imto~seéond- birth who shall never 
come to man’s estate?_.Shall we live in a chronic 
stage of infancy? Measured by our years in the 
kingdom of God, many of us should be robust men 
and women in Christ Jesus. Measured by our 
achievements, we ought to be back in. our perambu- 
lators and fed with a spoon! Oh? the shame of it to 
ourselves, and the grief of it to God, if in the end 
we should pass, abortive and immature, into the 
pale kingdom, mere babes of three- and four-score 

. years. (su if this is not to be, then we must 

develop our spiritual capacities—we must work out 
our own salvation with both hands, and with fear 
and trembling lest the night should overtake us 
when no man can work. ) 
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Whosoever he be of you that renounceth not all that he hath, he 
cannot be My disciple —LUKE xiv. 33- 


HIS was a weeding-out speech. It was intended 

to be so. Christ saw through the enthusiasm 

of the multitude, and measured its worth. It was 
an enthusiasm mostly for loaves and fishes and an 
idle life, so that this great requirement of self- 
renunciation must have fallen upon it like a cold 
douche. Then, as now, there were plenty to shout 
for reform, and to attach themselves to a movement 
that made no demand upon their purses, and cut 
across no sinful or selfish practice of their lives. 
But this is precisely what the kingdom of God 
does, and it is well to understand it at the start. 
Christ would not have men coming in under false 
impressions; neither must His _ representatives. 
There is nothing but bitterness and recrimination 
to be gained by cheapening the conditions in our 
eagerness to secure converts. We injure both them 
and the kingdom when we conceal the cost of 
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entrance. To induce men to embark on an enter- 
prise, whether moral or material, the completion 
of which will make greater demands upon their 
resources than they are prepared to meet, is only 
to expose them to disaster and ridicule. Unless 
men are prepared to see the business through, and 
work it to a finish, it is infinitely better for them not 
to commence. There is nothing that more readily 
exposes a man to derision than for him to launch 
enterprises that he is not able to sustain. How many 
failures in life can be called to mind, in which men 
started well and with great ambitions, which, however, 
through not being fed with steady and strenuous 
purpose, came to nought! ‘They began to build 
and were not able to finish’ Ambition outran 
- perseverance, desire outran fulfilment, promise outran 
performance. There is nothing that serves to 
reveal men so unerringly as this test of staying 
power, because it draws upon the resources of the 
will. The men in any city may be differentiated 
on this basis, and it will be found that their success 
has been in proportion to their determination. 

Of course, in the case of the builder of the tower 
to which Christ refers in the context, it was cash 
of which he was short. In the case of the king 
about to be besieged, it was men of whom he was 
in need, and presumably in neither case could 
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they be supplemented. In the case of Christian 
discipleship, however, it is will-power that is 
required ; and the principle insisted upon by Christ 
in this passage is that of calmly and correctly 
estimating the cost before committing oneself to 
the course. Here is the founder of a new school 
defining the terms of entrance and the conditions 
of discipleship. He stipulates the renunciation of 
self as an absolute condition of enrolment. That 
there is nothing merely arbitrary in this, a moment’s 
consideration will show. No school could be success- 
fully «conducted on any other principle. The 
supremacy of the master must be everywhere 
acknowledged, and his will accepted as law, else 
the very purpose for which the institution exists 
will be frustrated. There can be no possible object 
in putting oneself to school except to learn; and 
there can be no possibility of learning except as 
the mind of the pupil is subordinated to that of 
the master. 

This is the principle for which Christ is con- 
tending ; and in doing so, this great Master of 
religion is simply saying what, in some form or 
another, has been said by all masters of whatso- 
ever school. Indeed, the self-surrender of pupils 
to their masters in music and art has been at times 
so utter and complete as to imperil their own 
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artistic gifts, so that their originality has threatened 
to be submerged. The great galleries of Europe 
furnish numerous examples of this domination, to 
the crushing out of native power. Even the great 
masters themselves have had to break the fetters 
of earlier schools, so that students of their work 
can trace the various stages of their development 
till they reached the hour of their emancipation. 
Raphael himself was thus fettered, and the change 
is clearly marked in his work when he had quite 
shaken off the influence of Perugino’s school. The 
same has been true in music. Beethoven, during 
his earlier years, was dominated by Mozart and 
Haydn, and it was not until he was about thirty 
\ years of age that he quite liberated himself from 
the thraldom into which he had been cast by 
his devotion to these masters. It was only by 
throwing off their yoke that he could come to his 
kingdom. 

Thus, when men become slavish copyists instead 
of allowing their own individuality full scope, we 
have the abuse of the principle which we are 
discussing. The ideal condition is that in which 
the will of the master is so judiciously imposed 
upon and accepted by the pupil, that the very 
best in the pupil is evoked and educed. When 
this happens, individuality is at once corrected, 
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developed, and conserved. The imposition of the 
master-will is for the purpose of direction and 
expression, not for repression. 

Here we collide with a theory of Christianity 
that has for centuries occupied the field. By self- 
renunciation a certain school has always understood 
the absolute negation of one’s own manhood, the 
refusal to take initiative, the reduction of life to 
one dead level of uniform privation. To them it 
has meant the necessity of retirement from the 
world—the abandonment of wealth and power 
and position for cloistered seclusion. It has meant 
the austerity of the monastery and the convent, 
where, amid prayer and penance and privacy, no 
care could fret the spirit, no problem perplex the 
mind, and where, stripped of all relations, the heart 
would know neither the joy of fulfilled expectation 
and realized desire, nor the sickness of hope deferred 
and disappointed. Now thus to shelter the soul 
from contact with the world, and, by renunciation 
of all that constitutes the working-plant of life, to 
forgo the only machinery that can take hold of 
the raw material of time and circumstance, and 
weave it into the web of godly character, is to 
defeat instead of to promote the ends of life. It 
is only through our realized relations that we can 
ever come to full growth. No one can be perfected 
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in isolation. Isolation is a form of selfishness. It 
is self-centralization, and its universal adoption would 
lead to social disintegration and a return to that 
primitive condition in which each individual does 
everything for himself. Christ never taught that 
men could qualify for heavenly reward by default 
of earthly duty, nor promised that cowardly flight 
from the field would win the victor’s crown. Such 
a course not only misconceives Christ’s purpose, it 
positively defeats it. His disciples are to express 
the mind of their Master; but they cannot do this 
by the substitution of an artificial uniformity for 
a natural variety. 

Like every true master, Christ seeks to develop 
the distinctiveness of His disciples. Only by each 
being himself can he make his just contribution to 
the harmony of the whole. Obliterate all distinctions, 
flatten out all differentiations, and harmony is im- 
possible. Limit a musician to one note of music, 
and ask him to write an oratorio; limit an artist 
to one colour, and ask him to paint a sunset; limit 
a poet to one part of speech, and ask him to write 
an idyll! To get his oratorio the composer must 
have the whole range of the musical gamut; to 
get his sunset the artist must have the entire scale 
of colour; to get his idyll the poet must have the 
entire freedom of the language; and so, to get the 
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perfected society God must have the richest variety 
of individuals. 

Have you ever thought how it is that you see the 
sevenfold glory of the rainbow flung on the bosom 
of the cloud? It is because each single drop of 
falling rain preserves its distinctness and its own 
angle of incidence to the sun’s rays. In the same 
way it is because each note of music is unalterable, 
and has a recognised standard value uniformly inter- 
preted the whole world round, that the composer can 
produce his effects. He never seeks to obliterate the 
personal quality, or value, of a single note, or to 
detract in the slightest degree from its distinctiveness. 
His will marshals and relates them so that, slave-like, 
they do hisbidding, mustering now in squadrons or 
extending in far-flung battle-line, then rushing 
together with the crash of thunder and the clash 
of arms; now building themselves into arches of 
triumph, or forming into processions and marching to 
the song of victory, gay with fluttering banners and 
garlanded with flowers. Another wave of his wand, - 
and lo! his minions sigh and moan through all their 
ranks, gathering up the griefs of the suffering ages 
and throbbing with agony too deep for words. All 
these and a thousand other effects does he produce ; 
but, whether expressing grief or joy, victory or defeat, 
life or death, always he respects the personal sanctity 
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of each individual note, else his mighty purpose 
would never find expression by their means. Not 
repression, then, but expression, is the end of all 
self-renunciation ; or, to change the figure, Christ 
desires to have the same use of us as an organist 
has of his instrument, and with the quality of every 
reed and pipe preserved, that it may make its 
own contribution to the work in hand. And just 
as an organ never fulfils itself, except as it finds 
its master, who ranges all over the keyboards, and 
brings by turn every needed note, and stop, and 
pedal, into requisition, exhausting all its resources 
that he may pour his deep, full tide of harmony 
through the souls of men, so our lives discover and 
complete themselves only as the Master Musician, 
' who knows the full range of our individual nature, 
lays His hand upon the keyboard of heart and brain. 
He, and He alone, can evoke the maximum music 
from our lives. It is only as we thus submit our- 
selves to Christ, and allow Him complete control 
of all our powers, that 
Mind and soul, according well, 


May make one music as before, 
But vaster. 
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And one out of the multitude said unto Him, &c,—LUKE xii. 13-21. 


HIS parable sprang directly out of the cir- 
cumstance of the hour. Christ had been 
discoursing, among other things, about judgement, 
and forecasting the issues of life and destiny. Among 
His hearers there was one man at least who had a keen 
eye to the main chance. This man made a swift and 
very practical deduction from the Saviour’s words. 
It probably shaped itself something like this: ‘If 
this Son of Man is going to exercise judicial functions 
hereafter, what more appropriate than that he should 
begin to assume them here?’ He was a man with 
a grievance, a family grievance; and, thinking that 
Christ would have some influence over his brother,’ 
who was probably standing by, he sought His ad- 
vocacy on behalf of what he judged to be his right- 
eous claim. ‘Speak to my brother that he divide 
the inheritance with me. Now it is significant, 
especially in the light of modern discussion on the 
relations of the Church to social questions, that 
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Christ declined to be drawn into a family dispute; 
and on the question of property-division sternly 
refused to direct or even advise. Indeed, He will 
not even discuss the equities of the case, declaring 
it to be outside His province, and inquiring in a tone 
of indignant surprise, ‘Man, who made Me a judge 
or a divider over you?’ 

Then followed the warning word which gathers 
up and expresses the universal principle which, if 
adopted and carried out into conduct, would settle 
this and every similar case. It was a word that, like 
a two-edged sword, was meant to cut both ways— 
against the brother who had, as well as against him 
who had not, but desired to have. This is at once 
the strength and beauty of Christ’s teaching. It 
always pushes past mere persons, and proclaims 
eternal principles. This it is that makes Jesus the 
teacher for all men and for every age. He lifts every 
question above and apart from everything that is 
merely local and temporary. He disentangles it 
from all its accidental elements and conditions, and’ 
sets it in its relation to the eternal law of righteous- 
ness by which it must be measured and weighed. 
In this case it is the great principle of unselfishness 
that is enunciated, and its contrary vice of covetous- 
_ ness rebuked. 

Then follows the parable, which requires little in 
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the way of interpretation to make it clear. It is 
simply a plain and straightforward story of a 
successful man of the world who finds himself 
embarrassed by his riches. He has devoted himself 
to agricultural pursuits, and with good land, good 
seasons, and good management, he has reached an 
assured position. He is a type of hundreds in our 
midst to-day—men who are credited by the com- 
munity with hard-headed shrewdness, and are reckoned 
as the ‘knowing ones’ of the age. And yet, with 
all this man’s cuteness and success, Christ does not 
hesitate to pronounce him a ‘fool. Now let us 
try to find whereon this estimate is based, because 
there must have been some very serious defect of 
judgement to have warranted so calm and deliberate 
a verdict from the Master’s lips. Moreover, if this 
man were a fool, it is high time a good many of 
us asked ourselves the question whether we may not 
be similarly classed. Let us look at the description. 
The first thing we learn about him is that he was 
rich. ‘Well, you reply, ‘if there be any harm in | 
that, then, so far as the majority of us are concerned, 
we are blameless in this regard. I am not so sure 
about that. Propositions which appear so very 
obvious that they hardly require stating, often turn 
out, On examination, to be utterly and hopelessly 
false. It may be perfectly true that the majority 
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of men are not rich; but they desire to be, they 
hope to be, they are doing their diligent best to 
become so. And if a man is to be judged by his 
intentions, then, if there be any blame in being rich, 
those who want to be must share it with those 
who are. 

As a matter of fact, however, there is no harm | 
in being rich, any more than there is virtue in being 
poor. The supreme question always is: How did 
the man acquire his wealth ? and, now that he has it, 
to what goal is he working it? Wealth well got 
can be as much the servant of righteousness as any 
other gift. No charge, therefore, can lie against our 
friend in the parable on this score. There was 
nothing in the mere possession of his wealth to 
~ prove him either a bad man or a fool. On the 
contrary, there was strong presumption that he was 
shrewd, capable, and wise. 

Then in the second fact that is stated concerning 
him, namely, that his ‘ground brought forth plenti- 
fully, we have no evidence of folly, but rather of 
good management. For good crops, then as well 
as now, called for thought and labour and care. 
Agriculture, to be carried on successfully, requires 
intelligence. The farm is certainly no place for 
fools. ‘What do you mix your colours with to 
produce such pictures?’ said a bystander to a great 
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artist. ‘Brains!’ was the prompt reply. A similar 
answer might be given to the question: ‘What must 
we mix with the soil to produce the best returns in 
fruits and grain?’ It is brains, every time. The 
happy-go-lucky style of husbandry is fortunately 
going out, and things are being reduced to a science 
in the farm, the garden, and the field. Whenever 
you see a good crop, well sown, well grown, well 
gathered, and well stored, you have a proof of 
diligent, intelligent, and well-directed toil. This 
was the case of the man in the parable. Clearly 
he was no fool in the management of his affairs ; 
so that, up to this point, we have no data for the 
verdict of Christ. 

Let us look further. What is the next thing we 
are told? ‘He reasoned within himself’ Now it 
is here, if anywhere, that we shall detect the signs 
of folly, when we are admitted into the inner working 
of his mind. When a man begins to reason he 
betrays his strength or his weakness. In his thoughts 
and plans we get the reflex of his character, the 
measure of his soul. It is not always fair to judge 
men by their achievements, because these so often 
fall short of their plans, so frequently are their 
purposes thwarted, and their most cherished ideals 
blighted in the bud. 

But when we can erect our judgement-seat in the 
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central place of men’s intentions, our verdict must 
needs be just. Now we are here let in to the secret 
place of this man’s thinking; we are conducted behind 
the veil and permitted to watch the working of 
intent as ‘he reasoned within himself. There are 
several ways in which this may be interpreted. It 
may well mean that he did not take any one else 
into his counsel or confidence. He felt quite equal 
to the settlement of this problem. Moreover, had 
he asked for advice, some meddling social reformer, 
some fanatical philanthropist or popular education- 
alist might have tendered him most unbusiness-like 
suggestions, or even have had the impertinence to 
point out that increase of wealth meant increase of 
responsibility. All this, however, could be avoided 
by keeping his own counsel and ‘reasoning within 
himself.’ 

But, again, this phrase may mean that his thinking 
was bounded by his own personal interests—that he 
himself and his own concerns were centre and cir- 
cumference, subject and object of all his thought. 
And this, we gravely suspect, was precisely the fact 
of the case. Let us look and listen, because here 
and now we are going to see and hear him at his 
best or worst, as the case may be. ‘What shall I 
do?’ That, anyhow, is common sense. So far, so 
good. He is no fool up to now. This was a fit 
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and proper question. Clearly he is not going to act 
precipitately, but with calm deliberation. But mark! 
This very deliberation will make whatever policy he 
adopts all the better or the worse, because it will 
not be the impulse of the moment, but the reasoned 
and unimpassioned resolve of his mind after mature 
and deliberate thought. 

Here, then, we shall begin to see his wisdom or 
his folly emerge. We said that when he began to 
exercise his reasoning faculty we should get his 
measure, and in the answer to his own question he 
will presently reveal himself. Indeed, the deeper 
we look into the question the more clearly can we 
forecast the answer. It is really foreshadowed. 
Listen again !—‘ What shall 1 do, because I have 
nowhere to bestow my goods?’ What! is there 
no grinding want or struggling poverty within sight 
of your easy-going plenty? No sickness or distress 
to whose relief some of your surplus wealth might 
be devoted? No widows or orphans, or aged poor 
for whom the coming winter might be relieved of 
its horror by your benefactions? ‘No place to 
bestow your goods, when the cry of empty and 
desolate lives is clamouring for warmth and food? 
But do not let us do him an injustice; perhaps 
he means well. It is not fair to pre-judge the 
case. Let us have all the evidence. ‘This will 
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I do; I will pull down my barns and_ build 
greater.’ 

In itself, and so far, there is nothing foolish in 
this. He was perfectly right in making provision 
for the harvest of the year. It would have been 
only a wicked and wasteful neglect that would have 
exposed it unprotected to the winter rains. Even 
with the most philanthropic purposes in view, it was 
still necessary to provide safe storage. We have no 
definite data even yet on which to convict him as 
a fool; for, however benevolent his future inten- 
tions might be, it was well to provide a central 
depot for receipt and discharge. But alas for the 
conclusion of all his reasoning! If we were ex- 
pecting some broad, humane, and generous policy, 
- projected on the scale of his wealth and opportunity, 
then we are doomed to disappointment. 

Instead of saying, ‘I shall be able to enlarge the 
scope of my charity and multiply my benefactions, 
making the fatherless to rejoice and the widow’s 
heart to leap for joy’; instead of letting his mind 
range out into fields of possible and beneficent 
ministry, he bends it in and down upon his own 
little, miserable, and self-centred soul, and says, 
‘Soul, thou hast much goods laid up for many 
years: eat, drink, and be merry.’ 

Do we need any voice to cleave the sky in order 
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to reveal the folly of that speech? Was there 
ever a calculation so wofully unsound? Apart alto- 
gether from the gross and vulgar materialism of the 
conclusion, was there ever a structure built on so 
precarious a foundation? The underlying assump- 
tion, the unstated hypothesis, on which all his 
reasoning is reared, is his own continued earthly 
existence. Dissolve that, and his philosophy of life 
crumbles into ruin as hopeless as it is complete. 
This that he took for granted was the very thing 
that failed. Was there ever such a cluster of follies 
crystallized into a single sentence? He mistook his 
earthly existence for a period of definite duration, 
when already the silver cord was strained to its 
breaking, was doomed to snap that very night. He 
mistook stewardship for ownership ; he turned what 
he held in trust for others to base and selfish ends. 
He arranged that his property should not slip from 
him ; he forgot the possibility of his slipping from 
it. And yet the one thing that he had not counted 
on was the very thing that happened, and, by hap- 
pening, rendered abortive every other thing that he 
had planned... He had made plenty of provision for 
securing the tenure of his goods, but no provision 
for securing the tenure of his life. The one con- 
dition without which all his calculation was null 
and void was a forgotten factor! 
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Christ concludes this parable with the mournful 
epitaph: ‘So is he that layeth up treasure for 
himself, and is not rich toward God. This is a 
summary of the situation, which sheds a flood of 
interpreting light on Christ’s attitude toward the 
question of wealth. The whole parable is an illu- 
minating comment on His earlier teaching: ‘ Lay 
not up for yourselves treasures upon earth’; but in 
neither the earlier nor the later word is He to be 
regarded as interdicting the acquisition of wealth. 
His warning is directed against the selfish and 
miserly hoarding of money or its equivalent, lest it 
gain the supreme place in thought and affection. 
The words ‘for yourselves’ are the key to the teach- 
ing of the passage; they imply the exclusion of 
the claims of humanity’s needs and of God’s work. 
But the possibility of either disuse or misuse must 
not deter from legitimate use. If a man have the 
gift of acquiring wealth—and it is a gift—then let 
him exercise it. It may not be the highest gift, 
but it can be made to subserve the highest. It 
cannot be compared with music or painting, with 
literature or science, but it can be made to minister 
to the development of them all. It may be conse- 
crated to the highest and most sacred uses, and 
made to serve the noblest ends. Indeed, only thus 
can it acquire a moral value, and be transmuted from 
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a perishable into an enduring currency. It is the 
goal toward which a man works his particular gift 
that gives moral place and value both to him and 
to it. Thus the millionaire, with absolutely no 
faculty for anything but multiplying money-bags, 
may, by having ethical ends in view, transcend in 
moral worth the most gifted preacher or artist or 
musician, who is self-centred in his work. Any 
man who possesses the money-making gift, and allows 
it to go by default, because of this word of Christ, 
has misconceived its import, and such dereliction 
will be judged as a cowardly repudiation of re- 
sponsibility. Let every commercial man accept his 
gift of finance as a stewardship for which he will 
be called to account. But when he succeeds, let 
him remember that his responsibilities rise in the 
ratio of his success. Here lies the point of peril. 
Wealth is such a solemn trust that one might 
well shrink from its acceptance. It carries such 
tremendous moral risks that but few of its possessors 
have come scathless through its testing fires. Does 
any man say, ‘Give me the wealth, and I will take 
the risks’? Then such a speech at once betrays 
the speaker’s incapacity for rightly trading with this 
perilous gift. The danger is lest money, by winning 
the affections, should become in itself a material end, 
instead of what it ought to be, merely a material 
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means to an ethical end. Wealth belies its name 
when it does not make for weal, but is hoarded up 
and gloated over as the best and highest good. 

It is sometimes forgotten that it often requires 
more courage and self-denial to administer con- 
scientiously a large estate than to relinquish it. 
There are men called to this ministry, and ordained 
of God to the office of finance, as truly as there 
are men divinely appointed to preach. Commerce 
is a necessity of civilization, and the material well- 
being of men is so closely intertwined with their 
moral advancement, that in the consideration of 
neither can the other be safely ignored. Every 
human gift, whether of faith or finance, of heart or 
brain or hand, is a divine call, obedience to which 
becomes a high and sacred duty. A minister of 
finance has no more right to play fast and loose 
with his gift, or to shirk its responsibilities, than 
has a minister of the gospel to tamper with the 
terms of his commission. Each holds the happiness 
of thousands in his hands. A captain of industry 
may, by luxurious and extravagant living, or by 
reckless plunging and wild speculation, come to 
financial ruin, and thus, by throwing hundreds out 
of employment, bring want and misery into thousands 
of homes. But let him know that for all these 
things will he be called to account, as surely as the 
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Christian minister, or any other steward, who has 
proved recreant to his trust. 

This sense of stewardship, properly conceived, 
would rescue our charities from the realm of mere 
sentiment, by which they are too frequently con- 
trolled, and place them under the rule of great 
principles. This is a ministry that requires to be 
discharged with the finest sense of discrimination ; 
and to the study of it should be brought the very 
best resources of heart and brain. 

A philanthropy that depends on sentiment will 
of necessity be fitful and capricious. It will be 
exposed to a thousand petty considerations that 
will restrict its exercise and misdirect its flow. A 
great deal of what the world calls ‘charity’ is a 
misnomer. There are countless gifts bestowed by 
business firms, because, as they say, they cannot 
afford to refuse. In other cases large subscriptions 
are given for purely advertising purposes, and as a 
bid for worldly credit and applause. 

There is, of course, no objection to all this, as 
long as such persons do not pose as benefactors 
of the race. Let it, however, be clearly understood 
that if our disbursements are simply a price offered 
for a little human praise or business profit, then we 
shall probably get what we pay for, because the 
great world is mainly just, and for the most part 
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awards its prizes where they are due, But, having 
thus gained our reward along the material plane, 
do not let us be looking for it along the moral. 
We wanted the praise of our fellows, and, having 
got what we paid our money for, let us be content ; 
for what more have we a right to expect? Verily 
we have had our reward! We cannot expect to 
sell our goods in one market and be paid for them 
in another. If we take out our reward in earthly 
credit, we must forfeit the heavenly. If we seek 
the honour that cometh from men, we must forgo 
that which cometh from God. Of course in seeking 
the latter we may find the former. But it must 
come unsought, or it will cancel the ethical value 
of our gifts. If it be asked, ‘How may a man 
-. become, in the words of Christ, “ rich towards God”?’ 
the answer is, By so using his worldly wealth as to 
make it compass ethical ends. Only by so doing can 
he secure it as a permanent possession. He must so 
work it as to translate it into its moral equivalent. 
By putting his conscience into his getting and spend- 
ing, he lifts the whole question of finance out of 
the realm of mere worldly currency, and gives it 
aneternal value. As his coin has ‘borne the image 
of the earthy, it shall also bear the image of the 
heavenly,’ and be counted to his credit in the world 
to come. But the exchange must be effected here 
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and now. Suppose that the British Parliament were 
to decree that all coinage bearing the late King’s 
image should cease to be current after the first of 
January next year, and must therefore be exchanged 
before that date for that bearing the head of 
George the Fifth, how many coins of the old currency 
should we have in our possession by next New 
Year’s Day? Should we not forthwith, and without 
delay, make such provision for its exchange as to 
protect ourselves from loss? But we are all hasten- 
ing to a land—and may reach it at any moment— 
in which gold is not the currency, and character is 
the only thing that counts. If this night our souls 
should be required of us, what provision have we 
made for the translation of our earthly currency 
into that of the skies? Of what use will it prove 
to have piled up riches here, only to find ourselves 
bankrupt there? What will it profit, though all the 
world should count us shrewd and wise, if He whose 
lightest breath runs through the eternities should 
say, ‘Thou fool’? 
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The blessing of the Lord, it maketh rich,—PROV. x. 32. 


CCORDING to the ancient Hebrew conception, 
riches in the shape of houses and lands, flocks 

and herds, bountiful harvests, barns filled with plenty, 
and presses bursting with wine and oil, were proofs 
positive of the divine favour and blessing. On the 
other hand, drought and famine, poverty and pain, 
“were the unmistakable signs of God’s displeasure. 
The argument of the Book of Job was directly 
levelled against this theory, it is true, and was 
designed to overthrow it. So tenaciously was it 
maintained, however, that it held on its way with 
more or less success until the coming of the Christ. 
Among a primitive people in the kindergarten stage 
of their moral training it became necessary thus to link 
up obedience with material rewards, and disobedience 
with physical suffering, in order to secure the one and 
discourage the other. But methods eminently suited 
‘to the period of infancy have to be discarded with 
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advancing age; and what is true of individuals holds 
good of the race. 

If mankind were ever to be led to seek a higher 
life than that of earth and time, then the satisfactions . 
of earth and time had to be proved insufficient. A 
break had to be brought about between desire and 
its fulfilment. For if obedience were always followed 
by material blessing, and long life uniformly crowned 
the men who worked the will of God—if there were 
never any unfulfilled pledges in life, never any 
disappointed expectations or unrealized ideals, and 
never a break between loyalty and its reward, what 
could there be to throw the mind forward in any 
earnest longing for a future, seeing there would be 
nothing in the present that could be improved 
upon, and nothing in the past to be compensated 
or retrieved ? 

The continuance of such a course of education 
would result inevitably in rendering men more and 
more content with earth and earthly things. Para- 
doxical though it may appear, the more obedient 
to God they proved, the less spiritually minded 
would they become; the reason being that, their 
rewards coming wholly along the material plane, and 
bestowed upon them here and now, would make the 
boundaries of hope coterminous with the grave, and 
give them no hint or expectation of aught beyond. 
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Hence it became necessary, in the interests of the 
higher culture of the race, and the deepening of its 
spiritual life, to break what had come to be regarded 
as the necessary connexion between godliness and 
material gain, in order to extend men’s vision and 
project their hopes beyond the veil. 

Thus it comes to pass that in the teachings of 
Christ we have the new and startling beatitude, 
‘Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the 
kingdom of heaven.’ While, on the one hand, Christ 
frequently affirmed that material prosperity might 
co-exist with a selfishness as hateful to God as it was 
hurtful to man, on the other He denied that physical 
disaster and bodily suffering were to be necessarily 
interpreted as a proof of the divine displeasure, or 
as a punishment for sin. Such teaching must have 
come with the shock of a great surprise to His 
hearers. But so thoroughly did the disciples assi- 
milate this new truth, that again and again in the 
Epistles do we find the apostles measuring the depth 
and richness of the divine blessing by the losses their 
fidelity had entailed, and the pains and privations 
they were called to endure. 

Keeping these thoughts in mind, let us endeavour 
to ascertain the relations between ‘the blessing of the 
Lord’ and the riches spoken of in our text. 

Now, in a general way, the blessing of the Lord may 
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be interpreted as the divine beneficence in process 
of emanation. It is God’s lovingkindness streaming 
forth upon all His creatures, irrespective of their 
moral character or deserts. It is His all-fatherly 
goodness and love becoming articulate, ever seeking 
fresh modes of manifestation, and taking concrete 
shape in fruit and flowers and golden grain. It is 
that by which ‘He maketh His sun to shine upon 
the evil and the good, and sendeth rain alike upon 
the just and the unjust.’ 

But in a specific way the blessing of the Lord, 
which is reserved for those who fulfil the relation of 
children, is the gift of Himself, by which He enters 
through the gateway of man’s surrendered will into 
human life, to transfigure it and harmonize it with 
His own. This blessing is direct, specific, immediate, 
and not impersonal in its output, like the sunshine 
and the rain. Being, however, a specific expression of 
the divine favour, it cannot mean anything less than 
the divine approval. But that which God approves 
must be morally just and upright. The bestowal 
of this blessing, therefore, presupposes certain moral 
conditions in the recipient as its necessary antecedent. 
There is nothing arbitrary in this blessing. It is not 
an unreasoning outburst of emotion—a sentimental 
gush of feeling on any principle of divine favouritism. 
There are no pets in God’s household. We each 
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have an equal place in the thought of His mind 
and the love of His heart. This blessing is a moral 
movement of the divine nature in the way of self- 
impartation following the line of the divine approval. 
As a matter of fact, God could not, if He would, 
withhold Himself from the will that yields and the 
heart that trusts. Who can measure what this must 
mean in the way of personal enrichment to the life 
thus humanly surrendered and divinely possessed and 
controlled? This is the true and innermost meaning 
of the text. It does not, it cannot, mean the mere 
bestowal of worldly or material wealth, for this 
more frequently than otherwise contracts and im- 
- poverishes the soul. What is meant is the enrich- 
ment of the man’s whole nature, in the expansion 
of his being. Through God he comes into the 
fulfilment of his widest relations. He is no longer 
limited and local, but universal. He becomes one 
with Abraham, Moses, Isaiah, David, Socrates, Plato, 
Paul, Luther, Wesley, and all the spiritual aristocracy 
of every country and every age. He becomes a 
citizen of the universe, and is invested with the 
freedom of all worlds. All things become his, 
‘whether the world, or life, or death, or things 
present, or things to come; all are his, and he is 
Christ, and Christ is God's.’ 

From what has been said, it will be seen that it 
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is the spiritual man that is rich. It is he that 
possesses in the truest sense. He may not own 
a single foot of land, nor be able to lay his hand 
upon a single sovereign ; but he is rich in those 
moral elements which constitute the real and abiding 
wealth of life, which neither moth nor rust can 
corrupt, and which no thief can break into and 
steal. It is not what a man has that makes him 
rich; itis what he is. Ten thousand sacks of wheat 
may be dumped down upon the salt sea-shore, but 
that will not enrich the sandy waste. And so a man 
may be hung round with money-bags and made a 
multi-millionaire ; but if he be bankrupt of character, 
if he have-a mean and narrow soul, if he be destitute 
of sympathy and brotherly jlove, then he is poor, 
wretchedly poor, and the lowest-down mendicant 
who cheerfully shares his crust with his dog is 
wealthier than he. It is because the divine nature 
flows in to fill and fertilize the moral life of man that 
he becomes wealthy beyond the dreams of avarice, 
rich in possessions that money cannot buy. 

But there is another aspect of the subject which 
is annually suggested by the harvest of the year, 
and that is the part the divine. blessing has to play 
in the production of the bread-supply. Is it not 
true here, as everywhere, that it is the blessing of 
the Lord that maketh rich? Man may plough, 
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and plant, and irrigate; but, after all, it is God 
that giveth the increase. This personal equation 
at both ends of the scale must never be lost sight 
of, for without either the process must fail, and 
the wheeling seasons come and go in vain. The 
lazy man who supposes that, because God has 
promised that seed-time and harvest shall not fail, 
he need therefore do nothing to secure a crop, very 
soon learns how much the fulfilment of that promise 
depends upon his doing his part. Whereas, on the 
other hand, the diligent man, who clears his land, 
ploughs it up, sows it down, and harrows it in, is 
made to realize that, after all, the only thing he 
has done has been to supply certain links in a 
: great chain of causes, which run back for the fount 
and source of their efficiency to the mind and 
heart of God. These links have each their place 
to fill, and their strain to take. Nothing must be 
omitted, or the result will be vitiated. The harvest 
of the year is a joint product, and in nothing do 
God and man more beautifully collaborate. Man 
cannot dispense with God, and God will not dispense 
with man. The ancient promise of continued seasons 
not only does not release man from work, it calls 
him to it, with an assurance that the forces of nature 
will’ not fail him, but cooperate with him, and 
with never a fault or flaw. These forces know no 
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respect of persons. They will respond as readily 
to the child as to the professor. If even a monkey 
turned the switches at the electric power station, 
the city lights would flash or fade. There is a vast 
non-moral area of divine action wherein human 
success or failure’ must not be interpreted as moral 
praise or blame. For example, if in the matter of 
the harvest a bad man be diligent and intelligent 
in the management of his farm, he will reap better 
crops every time than his godly neighbour, who 
brings less brain to bear upon his work, and fails 
to take occasion by the hand. It is well to clear 
the mind of misapprehension with regard to these 
matters. To go into rainless zones, where nature pro- 
claims, in such unmistakable terms that a child may 
read them, that the conditions are too fluctuating 
for farming purposes, and to sink capital in waiting 
for what neither God nor nature ever promised—this 
is not faith; it is presumption. One may admire the 
courage of the man who, in the face of natural law, 
and in the teeth of such tremendous odds, holds 
on and refuses to give in. At the same time the 
feeling is borne in upon the mind that a little more 
intelligence displayed in the reading of nature would 
prove far more reproductive than the courage that 
carries on so unequal a contest, on the off-chance 
of a successful year. Does it not, after all, resolve 
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itself into a gamble with meteorological conditions, 
with the chances about seven or eight to one in 
favour of a drought? A farmer in one of the rainless 
areas of Australia told the writer recently that he 
had ploughed and sowed his land for twelve succes- 
sive years without even once getting back his seed. 
Now, surely, in such a case nature speaks in no 
ambiguous terms. Such a man would never dream 
of scattering seed-wheat on the salt sea-beach, yet he 
might almost as well do so. But, some one may say, 
‘What about prayer?’ Well, let him ask himself 
this question: On what kind of a footing does that 
man stand for asking favours of the Almighty who 
persistently violates or ignores the Almighty’s laws? 
-. The essence of prayer is obedience. The particular 
must line up with the universal. A man cannot 
expect that nature is to be thrown out of step in 
her magnificent march, simply to accommodate him. 
For a man to go into a desert, and pray for rain 
to suit his particular whim, is a piece of impudent 
selfishness. It is tantamount to asking the Almighty 
to tilt the earth at another angle to the plane of 
its orbit, in order to meet his self-induced necessity, 
irrespective of the risk that millions of other people 
who are loyal to the laws and processes of nature 
may be plunged into hopeless misery. The fact is, 
there is a moral obligation to obey physical law. 
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Physical law is the law of God expressed in terms 
of matter. In guarding against Pantheism we have 
been in danger of surrendering the divine immanence. 
We need to remind ourselves that the divine presence 
is as necessary in the world of matter as in that 
of spirit. The law of growth in a plant is as much 
His minister as the law of growth in the human 
heart. His purpose is truly and graciously present 
in the force that shapes a pear or flavours a peach, 
as well as in that which saves a soul. We must 
accustom ourselves thus to link Him up personally 
with His works, else the very means He has 
employed to bring Himself near will only result in 
~fencing Him off, and by so much impoverishing 
ourselves. The closer men can realize Him 
into their lives, the more near and real the re- 
lationship established between the soul and Him, 
the fuller and richer must life become: rich in all 
those moral elements about which we have been 
speaking—the seeing eye, the hearing ear, the 
understanding heart, the rectified will, the purged. 
conscience, the filial love that looks up with con- 
fidence and says, ‘My Father!’ and hears Him 
whisper back, ‘My child’ This is life indeed, 
rich, full, satisfying: and to know it is to know 
the blessing of the Lord, and the riches and rapture 
of the sons of God. 
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Whereunto we have already attained, by that same rule let us walk. 
PHIL. iii. 16. 


HIS text covers the whole of life. It runs 
back into creed and forward into conduct. It 
relates root and shoot, and is an implicit warning 
against their severance. It finds in belief the 
dynamic of behaviour, and in behayiour the only 
working value of belief. It rebukes the lawless 
_ liberalism that would relinquish tested principles 
' and make a clean break with the past, and it pleads 
for the continuity of serviceable rules that have 
accredited their value, and vindicated their right to 
regulate men’s lives, by the conduct they have already 
produced. 

The apostle, with a fine insight, sees the peril 
to which truth in every age stands exposed—the 
peril of an idle and indifferent acquiescence on the 
part of those by whom it is held. The Church has 
always held more truth than she has ever translated 
into life. But not to utilize is to sterilize. It is 
the universally admitted truths, the everywhere 
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conceded claims, that are in peril of obscuration. — 


This is why any attack that is made upon the great 
verities of the Christian Faith always reacts with 
wholesome effect upon the Christian Church. It 
drives men back from mere definitions, and makes 
them dwell among the realities for which their 
symbols and their watchwords stand. Asin a financial 
panic the solvency of a bank depends upon its ability 
to honour its notes and redeem its paper with gold, 
so in times of theological unrest, confidence is restored 
only as the real value of Christian doctrine is found 
to correspond with its face-value. These are the 
great revealing moments in which the unsuspected 
wealth of the Church is laid bare, and in thus being 
driven to draw upon her spiritual reserves she is 
delivered from the tyranny of the letter and the 
bondage of her creeds.) Any discipline, however 
severe, by which the Church can be made to break 
through the frozen crusts of form and ceremony, 
of creed and custom, and to drink anew from the 


ever-running waters of truth, should be welcomed. 


and acquiesced in rather than deplored. 
At the same time, honourable men can feel only 
contempt for those whose ‘convictions’ are fitted 


with patent reversing-gear, and who hold their- 


ordination vows so lightly that, under cover of 
standard terms, they are surrendering everything 
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distinctive of the faith they are pledged to preach. 
On the binding nature of contracts, whether civil 
or religious, the corporate conscience of the com- 
munity is sound ; and it is only a reasonable demand 
that the ethics of the Church should equal those of 
the market-place and the exchange. The per- 
petuation of mere titles, and the utterance of mere 
words, which have ceased to stand for realities of 
thought and feeling, become, in the world of 
speech and letters, like the uttering of worn coin 
withdrawn from circulation. It amounts to debasing 
the currency. The practice is attended with the 
gravest moral risks. The peril is all the more serious 
because of its subtle and insidious working. It dulls 
the keen edge of honour, till language is employed 
for the purpose of concealing, rather than expressing 
thought. Veracity demands the closest possible 
correspondence between the word employed and 
the thought or thing for which it stands. So to 
tamper with words that their connotation becomes 
an uncertain quantity, to tap them of their spiritual 
meanings, to make of them words that sound, 
instead of sound words, is ‘cant’ in religion, ‘a 
trick’ in trade, and in common life a simple down- 
right lie! 

Imagine the fatal confusion that would result, if 
one were to step into a chemist’s shop and secretly 
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alter the labels on bottles and drawers, so that their 
contents no longer corresponded with their designa- 
tion! Apply that principle of subversion all round, 
and trade and commerce, with all the multiplied 
industries of our vast civilization, would at once 
be arrested; for the very possibility of a highly 
organized society depends on maintaining constant 
correspondence between words and that for which 
they stand. The importance of this principle is by 
no means diminished, but immeasurably increased, 
when we pass from the world of mere things to the 
realm of moral and spiritual truths. Any attempt to 
reduce the value of old-established words, which for 
centuries have stood as the symbols of great moral or 
spiritual facts, must be strenuously resisted, or it will 
result in the obliteration of all moral distinctions. 

While, however, we have no sympathy with those 
who are for ever changing front, and are eager to 
abandon old positions, for no other reason than that 
they are old, yet we must admire every honest 
attempt to adjust and harmonize the facts of sciencé 
and revelation, of history and consciousness, and thus 
meet the claims of both intellect and heart, 

That mind and soul according well, 
May make one music as before, 
But vaster ! 
A .constant source of peril to the Church is the 
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number of truths she holds in abeyance—truths 
that never come into operation. Their kinetic or 
actual value does not correspond with their potential 
value. They are not working up to their registered 
power. Indeed, some of them are not working at 
all. They are among the unemployed. They re- 
semble so many unreleased springs. Unknown, 
unsuspected energies lie slumbering in their mighty 
coils; but they are waiting for some liberating hand 
to set them free, and thus enable them to demon- 
strate their working value. 

It is only when called in question,that such truths 
are set to the task of demonstrating themselves in 
ways that are forceful and up-to-date, This is the 
far-outweighing compensation for attack from with- 
out or defection from within. For the danger is, 
lest truths that are so held as not to be operative 
should presently cease to be held at all. Truths 
are trusts. Appropriately the words ‘truth’ and 
‘trust’ spring from the same root. They find their 
unity in a common base, and in their diversity 
represent the passive and active, the thinking and 
the working ends of that for which they stand. 
Every great truth is a great trust, not merely to be 
guarded from desecration, but to be administered 
with fidelity, and to be strenuously worked up to 
its highest power. A truth, then, is not something to 
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be believed merely ; it is something to be done. The 
fact that it can be translated into action, expressed 
in conduct, and made to count for something in 
the working days of life—this is what gives it value 
and significance. If a truth cannot be reduced to 
service and made to operate both inwardly in the 
rectification of character and outwardly in the recon- 
struction of society; in a word, if it has no working 
end and no business value, then it ceases to be of 
any practical interest, and it becomes a matter of 
equal indifference whether it be accepted, rejected, 
or ignored. To hold truths intellectually, and to 
permit them no moral sway, to possess and consent 
to rules that are not allowed to regulate, is to divide 
the life against itself. It is to divorce creed from 
conduct, and to set the handsin conflict with the head. 
Truth seen, and recognized as such, becomes at once 
imperative ; and not to obey is to betray.. Samuel 
Taylor Coleridge, in one of his best-known aphorisms, 
tells us that ‘Truths of all others the most. awful 
and interesting are too often considered as so true 
that they lose all the power of truth, and lie bed- 
ridden in the dormitory of the soul, side by side 
with the most despised and exploded errors.’ It is 
these bedridden but undisputed truths that. require 
to be stirred into activity and 'made to report them- 
selves for duty. 
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Whether in the case of the individual or the 
Church, this is the supreme necessity of our time. 
The/ lage is nothing if not practical ult cares nothing 
for creeds that do not affect behaviour. The world’s 
valuation of belief is based on the quality and quan- 
tity of its ethical output. Not—its~recitation-on 
Sunday, but its-demonstration “on Monday, interests 
_the man in the street.--He is concerned with the 
working-end of truth, and the supreme vindication 
of Christian truth is that it has a working-end. 
Every doctrine, however mystical, has its practical 
side. Like Jacob’s ladder, its head may be lost in 
the heavens, but its foot is planted on the solid 
. earth ; and it is here and now, upon the solid earth, 
that the truth of the kingdom must manifest its 
utility and display its power. ) 

( ‘By their fruits ye shall know them, is the 
Master’s own formula; and it is as true of systems 
as it is of individuals. Fruit is a thing that even 
‘the wayfaring man, though a fool,’ can appreciate. 
He may know-nothing about viticulture, but he can 
tell. the difference between thorns and grapes ! 

~In_ like manher-he may be lamentably ignorant of 
the Christian Faith on its doctrinal side; but he 
knows the difference between an employer who 
‘sweats’ his employés, and one who translates his 
creed into kindly thought and loving deed, and 
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recognizes that he holds higher relations to his 
men than can be expressed or discharged by the 
payment of a weekly wage. And he knows the 
difference between the workman who does his duty, 
and one who defrauds his employer by idleness and 
neglect. i 

The Christian system not merely submits to the 
fruit-test, but challenges it.’ The kingdom of God 
asks to be judged by its products. Whether 
measured by the Man who made it, or by the 
man it makes, Christianity is the crowned queen 
of all religions. It is essentially practical. It is in 
the realm of the practical that it becomes measur- 
able. So long as a faith remains in the region of 
mere theory and abstract statement, it is impossible 
to assess its value. When it comes to flower and 
fruit in character and conduct, we can estimate its 
worth, and assign its place.| The superiority of 
Christ’s religion over every other lies in the fact 
that it not only creates the highest ideals, but 
supplies the moral energies through which alone 
_ those ideals can be realized. Take the doctrine of 
universal brotherhood. Even though it could be 
shown that Christ was not the first to enunciate it, 
yet He was the first to place it upon a working 
basis. He linked it up with the common Father- 
hood of God, out of which all human relationships 
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spring, and upon which they must ever depend for 
“their sanction and support. This primary and 
fundamental relation, when realized, guarantees the 
philanthropies of Christianity against fluctuation and 
caprice. It secures them from fickleness and un- 
certainty by lifting them out of the realm of mere 
sentiment, and putting them under the rule of a 
great principle. There can be no lofty and sus- 
tained endeavour on behalf of others, excepting as 
the roots of one’s own life are struck deep into the 
soil of fulfilled relations to God. Any other service 
will be fitful and uncertain, depending on a thousand 
outside things. A doctrine of human brotherhood 
which does not spring from the Divine Fatherhood 
becomes the sport of mood and temper. In the 
Christian brotherhood we have a common interest 
springing out of common relations; and, inasmuch 
as the relations are abiding, whether recognized or 
ignored, the brotherhood is a permanent and in- 
destructible fact. In the world-brotherhoods this 
order is inverted. There the common relation 
depends on the common interest, for which it has 
been. set up, and for which alone it has been sus- 
tained. In these fraternities men bind themselves 
together for mutual advantage; but, should co- 
operation at any time and for any reason cease to 
be an advantage, the principle of solidarity is at 
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once suspended, and the so-called brotherhood goes 
by default. 

The beneficent activities of Christianity, on the 
other hand, through being geared up to the great 
driving-wheels of filial and fraternal love, are 
rendered altogether independent of accidental con- 
ditions. In the bestowal of his charities the Christian 
asks no question as to the creed, colour, or country 
of the man who is in want. Every man is his 
brother, and his need becomes his all-sufficient claim. 
This all-embracing charity is not a mere emotion; it 
is a principle of action.\ It is this which gives -it 


actions, however outwardly beneficent, unless they 
spring from love. The moral value of our-—dis- 


‘bursements in the sacred name of charity, as well 


as their reflex result$ upon our own character, will 
be determined solely by the motives which inspires 
them. But if love be the determining factor of 


value, then the widow’s mite may equal the muni- - 


ficence of the multi-millionaire, for the capacity of 
loving deeply is possessed by poor and rich alike. ) 
( Christ’s cross, to be fully preached, must be set in 
relation, not only to a man’s past record, but to his 
future behaviour. This ethical side of salvation, with 
all its practical bearings, requires to be affirmed to-day, 
perhaps as never before. The revival needed in our 
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time is not emotional, but ethical 5 a revival that will 
not expend itself in prayer-meeting expletives, but 
will pay its debts, and thus enable other people to pay 
theirs ; a revival that will give sixteen ounces to the 
pound, not fifteen and a ‘shuffle’; and thirty-six 
inches to the yard, not thirty-five and a ‘pull ’in 
other words, a revival of simple, downright honesty, 
both in the worlds of speech and commerce. The 
Christianity that will save our modern civilization 
will be in striking contrast to the invertebrate, 
anaemic, and insipid variety which in so many 
places is the despair of the Church and the derision 
of the world. It must be manly, virile, robust, able 
to stand down in the market-place and the exchange, 
~ not fearing, but inviting contact: it must havea moral 
output that will work for purification and health 
throughout the length and breadth of human affairs. 
Such a Christianity will not regard the Atonement 
as a clever expedient for escaping the fulfilment of 
obligations, but as a divinely appointed means of 
energizing us for their full and fair discharge. 
Christ came to redeem the whole of life, personal, 
domestic, social, commercial, political, scientific, 
literary, and artistic ; to lift it all up to higher planes, 
to penetrate it with loftier ideals, to make it throb 
-with nobler impulses, and to direct it to grander ends, 
Christianity means honesty, sobriety, chastity, sym- 
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pathy, courtesy, diligence, hospitality, and all-round 
charity. Now, it goes without saying, to many of 
my readers, that such virtues cannot come to perfect 
fruit apart from living faith in Jesus Christ. But 
what does not go without saying, and what will have 
to be said again and again to an antinomian Church, 
is that the faith that does not produce these fruits is 
doubly dead and discredited. 

Citizenship in the kingdom of God does not mean 
retirement from the kingdom of man. Christianity 
is a force with a double objective, as we have-seen. 
It not only exerts itself inwardly in the reconstruction 
of the individual, but outwardly in the reconstruction 
of society. It is a force positive, pungent, penetra- 
tive. ‘Yeare salt, said Christ. Now, doubtless, salt 
has many properties, but its antiseptic value is the 
distinctive quality which most aptly symbolizes the 
influence of the Christian upon the society in which 
he moves. The function of Christianity, in relation to 
society, is that of a preservative from moral putre- 
faction and decay. The citizen of the new kingdom 
must permeate, with purifying potencies, the society 
which surrounds him. He is required by the laws of 
the Christian commonwealth to set up relations with 
the existing social order, to the end that it may be 
saved. Any policy of aloofness will be clear derelic- 
tion of duty. He must be in the world, not apolo- 
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getically, but outspokenly, and with all the force of an 
active and strenuous manhood. He is not to leave 
the world to itself. He is to conquer it for Christ. 
He has a right to be here; and as long as there is 
work for him to do, this is the best of all possible 
worlds in which to be. 

Retirement from the world may or may not conduce 
to negative virtue, but it violates the fundamental 
condition upon which Christianity depends for the 
extension of its influence and for the multiplication 
of believers, namely, contact. Salt is impotent, ex- 
cept by contact, and so is Christianity. It saves 
by the very contagion of goodness. Health is as 
contagious as sickness. Why should it not be? 
~The trouble with most of us is that we have no 
more than enough vitality to keep up the struggle 
for mere existence, and none to spare for our brother 
man. 

Tis life whereof our nerves are scant ; 
’Tis life, not death, for which we pant; 
More life, and fuller, that we want. 

If we are to succeed in getting men to believe in 
our Christianity, we must let them see it strenuously 
and effectively at work. Our past progress, whether 
as individuals, as Churches, or as a nation, has been 
proportionate, not to the amount of truth that we 
have held, but to the amount we have applied. 
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Applied Christianity is the only force adequate to 
the task of causing the thought and practice of men 
to take a higher range. It is the only solvent for 
the problems that are filling the hearts of economists 
and moralists with dismay. We believe that Jesus 
Christ is the only hope of the race, and that the 
nation that will not serve the highest, when that 
highest is revealed, must enter on decay. But with 
all this belief, and with the history of the past before 
us as an open book, what place do we give Christ in 
our national life? All whereto we have attained, our 
national greatness and prestige, we owe to the ideals 
which He has set before us, and which we have 
hitherto cherished. But are we walking by the 
same rule, or simply living on our past? The 
question is not as to the place of Christ in our 
creed, but in our conduct. Take but one illustration 
out of many that might be selected—the place we 
assign the Saviour in the training of our children 
here in Australia. 

We profess to believe in ‘God the Father Almighty, 
Maker of heaven and earth, and in Jesus Christ, His 
only Son, our Lord.’ We believe that the religion 
of Jesus has been creative of all the sweetest and 
most potent moral forces of our world. We believe 
that all the great social impulses which are making 
for the amelioration of life and the uplifting of the 
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race are found springing from the Christianity of 
Jesus Christ, and that the spread of His evangel 
becomes at once and for all lands the prophecy and 
pledge of advancement, under the highest law, and 
towards the grandest ends. These are among the 
commonplaces of our creed as a Christian people; 
but what about our conduct? True, this faith of 
ours vindicates itself right nobly when it turns its 
face to foreign fields, and finds logical expression in 
the support of missions to the heathen abroad. But, 
strange to say, it curiously discredits itself at home, 
and sadly belies its name. I am not sufficiently 
acquainted with the cultured Hindu or Chinese mind 
to know whether these races are gifted to any degree 
with the sense of humour, but surely the spectacle 
~ of a community like our own, periodically consumed 
with desire to place a book in the hands of other 
people’s children, which it cannot agree to trust to 
its own, must appeal to even the dullest wit, and 
provide the heathen satirist with ample scope for 
the exercise of his gifts at our expense. This ques- 
tion, however, has not only a humorous, but for us 
it has a very tragic side. An educational system 
which does not recognize the necessity for moral 
instruction with adequate sanctions, is fatally defec- 
tive at a vital and all-important point. With singular 
inconsistency, the State insists on the performance 
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of moral duty, while, at the same time, it not only 
makes no proper provision in its curriculum for the 
imparting of moral culture, but in some places 
absolutely prohibits, and thus makes illegal, the 
teaching of the moral law. Moreover, the State 
takes the Bible out of the schools of preparation, 
where its influence would tend to prevent crime, only 
to find it necessary to place it in the schools of 
correction, where it seeks to cure crime. It is thus 
spending vast sums of money in creating that which 
it has subsequently to spend still vaster sums in 
order to destroy ; for to develop the mental to the 
neglect of the moral is simply to multiply the 
methods and opportunities of wrong, and pave a 
swiftly sloping passage to decay. We have no pre- 
scriptive rights as a nation. Not by our faith, but 
by our conduct, shall we stand or fall. 

All history countersigns the truth that national 
destiny is determined not by national wealth, com- 
merce, or culture, but by national conduct, and that 
in proportion as any people become morally corrupt 
they become internally weak. Judged by the material 
standards of wealth, military force, intellectual culture, 
population, and breadth of territory, Egypt and 
Assyria, Greece and Rome should be here to-day; 
but, weighed in the balance of moral worth, they 
were found deficient, and were displaced. Nor need 
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we go to ancient history for illustrations of this 
truth. It is being acted out before our eyes in Spain 
and France to-day. The judgement of nations is 
always proceeding, and the Supreme Court of the 
Universe is always in session. That is a tribunal 
which never adjourns, and nations are justified or 
condemned according as they behave. 

Now-from the very inception of Christianity, there 
have been certain great truths that have constituted 
the dynamic of all aggressive work. But these truths 
require to be periodically recovered, reaffirmed, and 
reincarnated. Every period of religious defection 
has been due to one or other of these truths falling 
out of view, and every period of revival has been 
due to the recovery and reaffirmation of some for- 
gotten or neglected truth. Very much of modern 
missionary enterprise, both at home and abroad, 
instead of being fed and sustained by perennial 
streams from the great source and centre of all 
spiritual energy, is running on its own acquired and 
rapidly diminishing momentum, the sources of its 
mighty inspiration being cut off through the Church’s 
delinquency and neglect. 

'The Church’s need of money and of men is, after 
all, only secondary. It is merely a symptom of a 
deeper, more urgent, and spiritual need, which, if met, 
' would meet every need beside. .The Church.that is 
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not aggressive is weaving its own shroud. -But ‘no 
Church can be aggressive that holds the deposit of 
truth as a dead letter. The word of Christ must 
dwell in it richly ; that is, reproductively. | 

' The Church is to reincarnate the Word. Here 
again the Word is to be made fiesh and dwell among 

men, that they may see His glory, the-glory of the 
only-begotten of the Father, full of grace and. truth. 

What-a vocabulary for God to possess! Every mem- 
ber of His Church a living, breathing, burning Word 

of God, expressing the thought of His mind and the 
love of His heart. This is the translation of the Word 
for which the world is waiting.. We have it trans- 
lated into the English tongue; but we want it 
translated into English life and character, into English 
manners and customs, into English trade and com- 
merce, into all British relations with foreign Powers » 
and alien peoples. We have it bound in morocco; 
we want it bound in British flesh and blood, deliberat- 
ing in our halls of legislature, teaching in all our 

seats of learning, controlling our chambers of com- | 
merce and our Boards of Trade, serving behind our 
counters and working in all our factories. Let 
Britain supply this version of the Scriptures, and 
wherever the Britisher goes let him go as an em- 
bodied Bible, and then will come the end which will 
be but the beginning of a newer and diviner age. 
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It is this Immanuel, ‘God with us,’ that alone can 
energize the Church; this alone can feed the fires 
of her missionary zeal, and send her out every- 
where seeking that she may save. We need no 
new gospel, but we need rightly to understand and 
fully to work the gospel we have. ) Unless we believe 
that we possess in it the only power that can turn 
the streams of human thought and endeavour into 
new channels, we shall lack the mightiest inspiration 
for the spread of its evangel. 

To preach this gospel effectively, the Church must 
believe in it with such adoring reverence,.such  pas- 
sion-of devotion, such-abandon- of-self-surrender,-and >“ 
such rapturous.awe, as the one and only way of return 
for men to the heart and home of God, that she will 
dread nothing so much as rendering it ineffective by 
tampering with its terms. \Whatever the first mis- 
sionaries of the Cross may have doubted, they had 
an unshaken faith in the power of the gospel they 
preached. ) Humanly speaking, they possessed a very 
slender equipment for their work, but they faced the 
most fearful odds with a courage that nothing could 
daunt. We talk about the perplexing problems of 
the twentieth century, but the problems of the first 
century of the Christian era were as dark and 
desperate as anything with which we have to deal 
to-day. The apostles had to confront systems of 
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idolatry and organized cults of uncleanness, long- 
founded, deep-rooted, and hoary with age—systems 
around which the associations of centuries had 
gathered, and which were bound up with the very 
fibres of family, social, and national life. But they 
did it. And they did it because they preached with 
the note of conviction. The articles of their faith were 
few, but they were all working articles. The Father- 
hood of God, the Deity of Christ, the sinfulness of 
sin, the necessity for a change of heart, the great 
work of Atonement, the glorious hope of immortality, 
the advantages of accepting and the peril of rejecting 
the salvation provided by the blood of the Cross— 
these are the truths they preached and by which they 
lived ; and whether in Jerusalem, Antioch, Athens, or 
in Rome, they awakened the conscience, constrained 
the will, and purified the heart. These truths are 
still the dynamic of God unto salvation, whether in 
London or New York, in Paris or Berlin. But they 
must be embodied in saved and saving personalities, 
and come into living touch with men. ; 
The trouble too often with the would-be reformer 
is that he will not draw near enough to his problem. 
He declines to come into close and hand-to-hand 
grip with it. He prefers to study it without contact, 
and from afar. It is much more pleasant. He has 
not to soil his hands; his nostrils run no risk of 
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offensive odours. He wants all his facts collected 
for him, and then they must be carefully deodorized, 
and, if possible, depersonalized also, before he will 
handle them. He discusses them in the dry light of 
social science, with no more moral enthusiasm than 
if the question were rust in wheat, or the ravages 
of the codlin moth. 

All this comes from want of insight, and want of 
insight comes from want of contact, and want of 
contact comes from standing too far off, and standing 
too far off comes from repudiation of relationship, 
and repudiation of relationship comes from lack of 
love. The true saviours of men are those who have 
caught the spirit of Jesus Christ. Only thus can 
they have ‘compassion on the ignorant, and on them 
' that are out of the way.’ Love for Jesus Christ as 
a Person will supply the only sustaining motive 
in the work of rescuing the perishing and bringing 
home the lost. 

Has He not this against us, that we have left our 
first love? Has not << r religion , ‘degenerated into 
a matter of mere eed 

A lifeless form 
Through which the Spirit breathes no more? 
Is it not this cooling off in our personal devotion 
to Christ that has reduced the working value of our 
‘Faith, and made it a byword and reproach? Then 
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there is but one way of rekindling our love for Him, 
and that is by dwelling on His love for us.) This 
alone can break down our stubbornness, burn out 
our selfishness, and humble us into penitence and 
tears. Let us go back to Calvary, fall down at His 
feet, look-up-into-His face, and get to understand 
His heart, till such a love for Him shall be kindled 
as shall gather up and focus all the forces of our life 
into a burning and a shining flame. 
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